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ENTLEM AN WISHES BOARDING; 
Friends’ family preferred. Address J. E. T., this office. 


ANTED.—THREE UNFURNISHED ROOMS 
for light housekeeping. Address A., this office. 


JY M. FOREMAN, 
MILLINER, 


MEDIUM BONNETS A SPECIALTY. 
150 North Twelfth Street. Philadelphia. 





URE, UNADULTERATED 
MILK AND CREAM. 


Particular attention given to serving families. Also Butter 
and Eggs a specialty. JOSEPH G. TAYLOR & SON, No. 241 
Colorado Street, (17th St. and Susquehanna Ave.) 


WO PLEASANT SECOND-STORY ROOMS, 
with board and home comforts, in Friends’ family, near Jen- 
kintown Station, N. P. R. R. Apply 33 N. 2nd Street. 


V ANTED.—A KINDERGARTNER, GRAD- 
uate of Madam Kraus, desires a position. Has had two 

years, experience in one of the finest Friends’ Schools. Best 

reference furnished. Address Box 216, Moorestown, N. J. 


LIFE OF WHITTIER’S HEROINE, 
BARBARA F RITCHIE, 


(Not a myth. But Facts, not Fiction.) 
Including a brief but comprehensive sketch of “‘Old Fred- 
erick.” Written by a near neighbor. 
Price $1.00. Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
W. H. PLUMMER, Publisher's Agent, 
Mt. Pleasant, Maryland. 














WILLIAM L. ALLEY, 


Dealer and Wholesale Commission Merchant 


In best grades of domestic green fruits and produce. No. 63 
West Washington Market, near 13th Ave., New York, facing 
Gansevoort Street. § 


EXCURSION TO MAUCH CHUNK 
AND THE SWITCHBACK 


ON SEVENTH-DAY, TENTH MONTH 121a, 1889, 


THE FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM, OF PHILAD’A, 
will take its fifth special 
AUTUMNAL EXCURSION to MAUCH CHUNK and 
around THE SWITCHBACK, 


including the trip to GLEN ONOKO, via the Pennsy lvania Rail- 
road. Train leaves Broad St. Station at 7.31 a. m. 
All friends are cordially invited to join the excursion. 








Adults tickets, 82.50 ; Children, 5 to 12 yrs. 1.26. 
Circulars, tickets. and all information can be obtained from 
any of the Committee of Arrangements, 
ELLWOOD HEACOCK, Chairman, 1508 Brown St. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO, 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, | anes square from 9th and Green Stem, PHILADELPHIA. 


6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Safe 


Investments. 


The Guaranteed Mortgages & Debentures 


OF THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


of Lawrence, Kansas. 
Capital, full paid, $1,000,000. 


32 years experience, Tenth year of Incorporation. 


The securities offered by this company are unsurpassed, and 
range from $300 to $30,000, and are secured upon the most desira- 
ble farm and city properties 


Philadelphia references: Charles M. Biddle, Director; 
ert Biddle, T. Morris Perot, Edward o. Ogden, A. Colburn. 


FRANK SKINNER, Agent, 
543 Drexel ee 


Rob- 


18 xx 


NABER. 6. ce 
BONDS 


OF THE 


COLUMBUS WATER WORKS CO. 
Total Issue $60, ay 


Payable in New York. 





FARMERS LOAN AND TRUST CO.,N. Y., 
Trustee and Custodian of Sinking Fund. 


#40,000 for sale. Works opened 1887. Revenue increas- 
ing. All surroundings most favorable. Full particulars furnished, 
Will be sold in 


Lots of $1,000 or more. 


SAFE AND PROMPT. Write 
RITTER & DOUBLEDAY, Bankers, 
COLUMBUS, KANSAS. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, | 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





Investigation asked. 





vo WM. HEACOCK, 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Special attention paid to Embalming. 


“WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


NEW STYLES, per eet full length. HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, '35c. Don't fail to see 
these papers if you are about to purenase. If you 
cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan ON MORTGAGE. 


PRoMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OrFicss : { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


Amos HILLBORN & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, Dinrine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, Sprine CorTs, ETO., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saran J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larna, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXxecuTIvE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l’a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 
Doylestown, Pa.; Estelle Hall, Swarthmore, Pa. ; Clement 
M. Biddle, 815 Arch street, Phila. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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FOR DR Y GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnwhing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 


STREETS. 








Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 

109 N. TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. - i Ae SRepchns Taller, Tailor. 


Gaui table 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
ASSETS, $7,808,722.02 
SURPLUS anD UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 264,817.65 

SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 
Secured ee first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 

Selisy mibual aed cats of the ieecteahie Wartmes' Combeng. 
en 
‘Amounts 6200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and sc” _— 

SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 
Interest coupons able semi-annually at our offices or th L 
Bani ~~ pay: y roug! 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
FOR SALE. 


W. H. JONES, 


Carriage 
Department, 


£1933 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I have opened a 
Carriage and Harness Emporium, at No. 1933 Market Sireet, in 
connection with my Agricultural |!mplement and seed Bazaar, in 
which I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, Road 
Carts, Road Wagons, Pleasure Wagons, Buggies and Surries 

My aim shall be to furnish first-class, rehable work at low 

T.Ces, 
: Please call and examine the goods, and if you are unable to 
do so. write for prices. which will be promptly furnished. 

I have eight different styles of Road Carts, all first-class and 
very low in price 

And the Geneial Agency f r the Celebrated CORTLAND 
WAGONS and BU GulE 8, compri-ing 40 different kinds. 


W. H. JONES. 


- RICHARDS & SHO URDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUIZLDERS. 


JopBinG ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. 


DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 
ELLIS | soto iitSSioa st, 122 N- Tenth Street 


AQUILAJ. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


HENRY 


. 





Best quality COAL at a reasonable price. Now is the time 
to purchase a supply’ 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CORSICANA, TEXAS. 
Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 


Cavital Stock, $300,000. Surplus, $67,297.32. 


September 1, 1888). 


ty PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
‘ Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York. 


7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED FaRM MORTGAGES. 


All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 
Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texas, where the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil permit the growing of cotton as well us all 
the cereals of the Western States, making it one of the most de- 
— Laere fields of the West. 

TEXAS LOAN AGENCY ee the Prompt Pay- 
aa 2 the Principal and Interest of all its securities, payable at 
the National Park Bank. New York. 

The business of the Company has always been conducted by 
able, experienced, and prudent men, as is proven by the fact that 
the capital stock is now selling for $175—par value $100. A care- 
ful investigation will satisfy the most conservative that these are 
desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 
colleges, or banking institutions. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA’DA. 
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SELECT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—PHILAD'A. 


Priscilla L. Taylor will open a Sclect School for Girls, at 629 
N. 12th St., 9th mo, 30, 1889. 

The aim will be to give thorough instruction in all branches 
of a good English education,and in the Greek, Latin, German, 
and French languages. 

There will be twociasses A, and B; the latterfor young girls 
taking elementary studies, and Class A for the higher branches. 

Terms per annum: Class A, $100; Class B, $50. 


TJEWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS NINTH MONTH NINTH, 1889. 
For circular and other information apply to Jennie T. Eachus 
(during vacation), West Chester Pa., or Lydia P. Dutton, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Penna, 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 10th, 1889. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 





APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 
A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SaMvEL C. CoLiins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


SWARTHMORE PENNA. 





OPENS NINTH MONTH TENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends. 
Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, extensive build¢- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 


WM. H. APPLETON, PH. D., Acting President, 





BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1889-90. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 

en miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. A fuii corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLiNson, Principal, 
Or CynTHIA G. BOsLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 


Ogontz, Pa. 





ARAB E. FELL’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

sale, with 25 acres well improved Land attached. Has been 

in successful operation 17 years; attendance overflowing; good 

building; beautiful grounds, shady, healthy; excellent water; 

abundance of choice fruit; $8000. Address SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Buck Co , Pa. 








Youne Frienps REVIEW. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
The publishers of Young Friends’ Review 





will send the paper to any address in Canada or 
the United States the remaining THREE MONTHS 
of 1889 for TEN CENTS. 


All names must be in before the 1st of Tenth 
month. Send stamps or coin and address 
SAMUEL P. ZAVITZ, 
COLDSTREAM, ONTARIO. 


A CONCISE STATEMENT 
OF THE 


VIEWS AND PRACTICES 


O¥ THE 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


An Address delivered in Friends’ Meeting House, West 
Chester, Penna., Eighth Month, 1888. 


By JOHN J. CORNELL. 


Price, single copy, ° ° ° 7 cents. 
- per dozen,. . ° ° ° . _» © 
- * bundred, - $5.00 


FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts.. Philadelphia. 


ASCHALL COTTAGE, 
171 S. Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 





Friends’ parlor meeting at 10.30 a. m. 
M. F, PASCHALL, 


The Aberdeen, toneporr, n. z. 


Will open about June Ist. The house 1s directly on the 
Beach, between the ocean and bay, 6 miles down the beach from 
Atlantic City. Trains every half hour. Electric bells, hot and 
cold sea water baths Fine bathing, sailing, fishing, etc Tele- 
phone. E. Hoop and E. Newport. 


O those interested in Home Furnish- 
ings this season, I am prepared to 
show a carefully made selection of choice 
designs and novel colorings in all the 
Floor Coverings of various grades. 
Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second Street, Phila. 


Spring, 1889. 


E are still at our old established place of business, 915 Spring 
Garden Street, and are prepared to furnish on shortest no- 
tice all our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 


oes. 
Our Spring stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to meet the demands of our patrons, in ae. quality, 


and style, and our yaw are the lowest possible, commensurate 
with a first-class art 


cle. 
Outing and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 


designs. 

We respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 
dering your spring and summer shoes, thoroughly believing our 
style, and the known durability of our goods, will sell them 
against all competition. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF Laprizs’ Fink HAND-SEWED SHOEs, 
(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 
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BEYOND. 


THE stranger wandering in the Switzer’s land, 
Before its awful mountain-tops afraid,— 

Who yet, with patient toil, hath gained his stand 
On the bare summit, where all life is stayed, 


Sees far, far down, beneath his blood-dimmed eyes, 
Another country, golden to the shore, 

Where a new passion and new hopes arise, 
Where Southern blooms unfold forevermore. 


And I, lone sitting by the twilight blaze, 
Think of another wanderer in the snows, 

And on more perilous mountain-tops I gaze 
Than ever frowned above the vine and rose. 


Yet courage, soul, nor hold thy strength in vain, 
In hope o’ercome the steeps God set for thee ; 
For past the Alpine summits of great pain 
Lieth thine Italy, 
—Rose Terry Cooke. 


From William Pollard’s ‘Quaker Reformation.” 
ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF QUAKERISM. 
A RECENT writer, in treating of the Quaker Reforma- 
tion, has formulated the principles therein pro- 
claimed, and has called them the “ Ten Talents of 


Quakerism.” They may be summarized somewhat 
God’s Spiritual Light that lighteth every man. 
. The indwelling of the Spirit with the disciple. 
The Headship of Christ in His Church. 
The priesthood of all believers. 
The freedom of the Gospel Ministry. 
The spiritual equality of the Sexes. 
Spiritual Baptism, and Spiritual Communion. 
. The unlawfulness of war to the Christian. 
The unlawfulness of oaths. 
The duty of brotherly love ; and of simplicity 


The list even in its bareness indicates the striking 
resemblance that existed between the Primitive 
Church and that of the early Friends,—as to their 
creed,—the character of their religious meetings,— 
the basis of their ministry, and their views on Church 
Government. They both accepted in all its fulness 
the truth of the Real Presence and Headship of 
Christ : they were both free from the burden of Rit- 
ualism and Ceremonialism, and from the bondage and 
hindrance, in any form, of an order of clergy. They 
were both remarkable for their brotherly love, and 
for their care of the poor, the suffering, and the un- 
fortunate. 

The religious meetings in Apostolic times, though 
held on the same spiritual and free basis, took doubt- 


less a somewhat different shape from the Quaker 
meetings—for reasons that are obvious. They were 
composed mainly of people just gathered out of 
heathenism, who had had practically no religious 
training ; and the meetings had, therefore, of neces- 
sity, to be largely devoted to the work of “ teaching.” 
That is, they sought in various ways, under the power 
of the Spirit, to remind and inform one another of 
the great facts of Religion, and of God’s dealings and 
revelations to men in the past: and this teaching- 
meeting was generally followed by a social gathering 
or “ Love Feast,” for spiritual edification and devo- 
tion. 

We may mention another point of comparison. 
There were some of the teachings of the early Friends, 
which, while really constituting part of the Quaker 
Reformation, were more of the nature of testimo- 
nies, specially belonging to that particular age. Such 
were doubtless based upon true principles into which 
these faithful disciples were led by the Spirit of 
Christ. But we have to remember that the applica- 
tion of principles may and does vary under the same 
Divine guidance. It had been so with the Primitive 
Christians. They had their strong testimony to bear 
about meats offered to idols ;—against the use of 
blood ; and so on. But these expressions of a true 
principle have long passed away, with the need of 
them. Though the injunction on these subjects was 
given to Gentile Christians, in the most solemn and 
unqualified terms (Acts xv.: 28), no believer, Gentile 
or otherwise, feels any longer bound by it. 

So with the early Friends. Admitting that there 
may have been in their protests against certain evils 
and extravagances of the time some degree of crude- 
ness and exaggeration—for instance, in the use of 
what they called plain and truthful language ; on the 
subject of dress and personal demeanor ;—and in re- 
spect to some recreations ;—still they testified in 
their seventeenth-century style to some important 
truths that may now be upheld in other ways. In 
these things we have our own responsibility ; which 
is not met by mere imitation. 

We sometimes hear Quakerism described as if it 
were identical with what is known as “ Evangelical- 
ism,” plus a few specialties about the ordinances, 
war, and oaths. On this point we may appeal both 
to the early Friends, and to their contemporaries the 
“ Evangelicals,” of the seventeenth century ;—and 
we shall find the answer from each clear and unmis- 
takable. Leaders of the “ Evangelical” sects in 
those days—such as Baxter and Bunyan—never 
would admit that the fathers of Quakerism were in 
harmony with themselves as regards even primary 
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Christian doctrine. They stigmatized them as one- 
sided,—as_ tending to Socinianism—as undervaluing the 
Bible, and so on; charges which one still hears at 
times applied by “ Evangelicals ” to old-fashioned 
Quakerism ; though more unfounded statements as 
regards each particular, both then and now, could 
hardly be made. So far from being one-sided, they 
proclaimed afresh the central truth of Christianity. 
Their testimony to Christ, as Almighty and Divine, 
was a practical testimony ;—and as such it was more 
definite and unequivocal than that of any other re- 
ligious community. And their reverence and love 
for the Bible were so marked, that its plain teachings 
were accepted by them at great cost and suffering, on 
points respecting which other churches seem still 
“ halting as between two opinions.” 

The Friends themselves—on this question of 
agreement in what were regarded as fundamentals— 
were equally uncompromising. While they gladly 
avowed that they did not differ materially from 
many other religious communities, in what William 
Penn called “ the common doctrines of Christianity,” 
they did not hesitate to assert that they differed al- 
most radically in the definition—the understanding— 
and even in the place of some of these teachings. 

The “ Evangelical sects—as we have already 
pointed out—declared, and still declare, their central 
truth to be the Death of Christ. The early Friends, 
going wider and deeper, proclaimed the great central 
and foundation truth to be Christ Himself ;—the Liv- 
ing Saviour—the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever. They ignored no revealed truth ;—the human 
life of Christ—His death—His resurrection—His as- 
cension—all for our sakes—they thankfully accepted 
and believed. But Christ the Living—the Indivisi- 
ble—He who had been God manifest in the flesh, 
and now is God manifest in the Spirit,—was their 
foundation Rock. And on that Rock they built, and 
found safety and rest. 

One characteristic achievement of the Quaker 
movement which is of primary importance was the 
rousing impulse it gave to individual Conscience. 
Christ—as these Reformers preached Him—was not 
only present in the Church as its Head, but He was 
present in the heart of each disciple. Therefore the 
Conscience—that wonderful organ or indicator, by 
which the Divine Presence is noted and its purpose 
revealed—was not to be a mere collective church in- 
strument, interpreted and controlled by the priest or 
pastor, or even by the congregation; but a personal 
indicator, under Christ’s direction, planted inthe se- 
cret of each heart. Under this Divine Guidance, 
people were to think for themselves—seek for them- 
selves—and act for themselves. And yet not as mere 
detached and isolated units. The one Supreme 
Guide who dwelt in each soul, and understood and 
loved each soul, became—as He was trusted—the 
true bond of union to His people. This practical 
faith in Christ’s direct revelation of Himself to each 
believer—as it is held in humility and charity—is 
still found—even amidst great diversities of opera- 
tions—to give true unity of purpose and an aggregate 
of wisdom ; and so enables the Brotherhood to work 
harmoniously together for mutual help, and for the 


promotion of the truth. Here we have the true con- 
stitution of that union of many diverse spiritual na- 
tures, under the Headship and control of one Lord,-- 
which we recognize as a Divine institution, and which 
we call the Church. 

A Church that felt itself so constituted would na- 
turally be continually saying to its members—(in 
other words, the members would be continually say- 
ing to one another)—“ Christ is your Master :—take 
heed to Him :—take heed to His invisible and un- 
searchable influence,—the convictions of the Spirit, 
—the guidance and teaching of the Spirit,—the re- 
straints of the Spirit.” And the early Quaker Church 
did constantly reiterate this teaching. George Fox’s 
epistles, and the addresses of his compatriots, are 
full of such injunctions. The supremacy of Con- 
science, controlled and enlightened by the Spirit of 
Christ, was in fact their prominent theme. 

Personal Conscience was the rudder which, in the 
Divine Hand, steered their bark through the stormy 
sea which these brave men had to traverse. In obe- 
dience to it they went forth as Preachers ;—they held 
meetings ;—they organized communities for promot- 
ing God’s truth ;—they went to prison ;—they laid 
down their lives; proving faithful to this Light of 
Christ in the Lamp of Conscience, even unto Death. 

But further than that, they did their duty, and 
were seen to do their duty, in the petty details of 
every-daylife. Perhaps this is as great a test of a ten- 
der and active conscience as can be found. George 
Fox tells us, “ When people came to have experi- 
ence of Friends’ honesty and faithfulness,—that they 
kept to a word in their dealings, and would not cheat 
them ; but that if they sent a child to their shops 
for anything, they were as well used as if they had 
come themselves,—the lives of Friends did preach, 
and reached the witness of God in the people. Then 
the enquiry was, ‘ Where is there a draper, or shop- 
keeper, or tailor, or shoemaker, or any other trades- 
man, that is a Quaker?’” 

This active personal Conscience, which leads to a 
self-reliance based on the assurance of Christ’s pres- 
ence and help, was the root of that sturdy independ- 
ence of character which was once (and which is still, 
to some extent, let us hope) a distinguishing feature 
of Quaker people. It has been through this true 
staying power so much needed in the battle of life, 
that the individual conscience has come to tell upon 
the whole community. Probably when George Fox 
spoke of one true Quaker shaking the country for 
ten miles round, he had in view not merely or mainly 
preaching, or other public efforts; but rather this 
integrity and uprightness—this unswerving fidelity 
to the truth however manifest in the soul,—this con- 
spicuous loyalty to Christ, which brought about the 
whole movement. 


Ir is a measure of culture, the number of things 
taken for granted. When a man begins to speak, 
the churl will take him up by disputing his first 
words, so he cannot come at his scope. The wise 
man takes all for granted until he sees the parallel- 
ism of that which puzzled him with his own view 
— Emerson. 
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OLD YEARLY MEETING ADVICES. 


Some Advices given forth from time to time by the 
Yearly Meetings for New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia, held alternately at Burlington and Philadel- 

hia. 

1715, Advised, That the care and good endeavors 
of Friends may be exerted in all our particular meet- 
ings of business, for preservation of good order and 
wholesome Discipline; we cannot but earnestly rec- 
ommend the same to you, in your several places and 
stations, that your hands slack not therein, but that 
Friends may everywhere apply to the Lord, who 
gives wisdom, and will not fail those who seek it in 
humility and fear. 

1739. Recommended to the several Monthly 
Meetings within the verge of this meeting, once in 
each quarter of the year, and at such other times as 
they shall think fit, to call upon their respective 
overseers to know in what manner they have dis- 
charged their trust, and to this end, that such ques- 
tions be proposed to them as the meeting shall judge 
proper. 

1759.—The spirit of love and concord which hath 
presided through the course of this meeting, still 
very sensibly prevailing, and exciting thankfulness 
in the mind of Friends in general. Under a sense 
thereof an united concern to maintain every branch 
of our Christian Discipline is weightily recommended 
to Friends in their respective stations, with desires 
that in the meekness of wisdom, we may be qualified 
in the present sifting times to strengthen and confirm 
each other therein, and manifest to the world the 
sincerity of our faith and confidence in the protection 
of Divine Providence, which hath hitherto been sig- 
nally manifested for the preservation of the faithful 
in the most trying dispensations. 

1714. This meeting agrees that the Quarterly 
Meetings do recommend to each Monthly Meeting 
within their respective limits, that they choose two 
or more Friends out of each Monthly Meeting (where 
meetings of ministers are, or shall be held) to sit with 
the ministers in their meetings, taking care that{the 
Friends chosen for that service be prudent, solid 
Friends, and that they do carefully discharge their 
trust in such matters, and in such manner as the 
Monthly Meetings sball from time to time see occa- 
sion to appoint them. 

1740. This meeting being informed that doubts 
have arisen concerning the intent of the minute of 
1714 about the appointment of elders to sit with 
ministers in their meetings, this meeting, for the re- 
moving thereof, declares it as their opinion, it ought 
to be understood to extend to the appointment of 
prudent, solid women Friends to that service as well 
as of men. 

1747. This meeting recommends it to the several 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings within the verge of 
this meeting, to revive and continue the practice of 
appointing solid and weighty Friends and elders to- 
gether with some of their ministers to visit the par- 
ticular families within their respective meetings, the 
good effects of which wholesome and serviceable part 
of our ancient practice and Discipline hathjbeen often 
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attended with the Divine blessing to the great satis- 
faction of those concerned therein, and hath been a 
means of preventing many growing inconveniences 
and customs amongst us, which it may be difficult 
guarding against in a more public manner. 

1735. In answer to that part of the report of 
Chester Quarterly Meeting relating to Lotteries. This 
Meeting are of the opinion that Friends should be 
careful not to engage in any thing of that kind. 

1773. It being observed that a number of Lot- 
teries have been set up for some time past by some of 
the inhabitants of these Provinces, and a desire of 
gain in this way being contrary to our religious pro- 
fession and unjustifiable, and from some of the ac- 
counts now received there is cause to apprehend that 
some professing with us have been drawn in to 
countenance and encourage this dishonorable and 
unjust practice ; Monthly Meetings are desired to la- 
bor to maintain our testimony against it by advising 
and admonishing any who may be in danger of be- 
ing ensnared by such temptations, and where any 
persist either to promote or encourage such means of 
obtaining unjust gain, that they endeavor to bring 
them to a due sense of their error, and if they cannot 
prevail with them to acknowledge and condemn it, 
the testimony of Truth should be maintained against 
them. 

1706. This meeting do give it as their sense and 
judgment that it is altogether wrong and of evil ten- 
dency to have any grave-stone, or any other sort 
of monuments over or about the graves in any 
of Friends’ burying grounds, and further, that those 
monuments that are already in the burying grounds, 
either of wood or stone, shall be taken away and no 
new put up, but to be as sparing as Friends well can 
be for those who were not Friends, and put up be- 
fore the burying ground was solely confirmed to 
Friends. 

1701. Dear Friends and Brothers, we recommend 
to you peace and concord as the great fruits of char- 
ity, without which we are nothing; and that we la- 
bor to approve ourselves men of peace; and makers 
of peace, which is our ornament, duty, and ensign as 
the disciples of Jesus. . 

1735. This meeting recommends it to such mag- 
istrates who are Friends to be careful to exert their 
authority as occasion may require to suppress swear- 
ing, cursing, drunkenness, and other growing evils 
properly within their cognizance. 

1746. We entreat all seriously to consider the 
signal occasion we now have, with the utmost thank- 
fulness and humility to acknowledge the gracious in- 
terposition of the Divine Providence in the deliver- 
ance vouchsafed to our King, and to our fellow sub- 
jects in Great Britain from the difficulties and dan- 
gers to which many have been exposed by the base, 
wicked, and perfidious attempts of unreasonable and 
ungrateful men, who have combined against our hap- 
piness, and were desperately engaged in attempting 
the subversion of our liberties, in order to subject us 
to the tyranny of a Popish Pretender, and to the su- 
perstition and idolatry of the Church of Rome. And 
we do fervently desire that all who profess fellowship 


with us may be zealously concerned by the whole 
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course of their conduct to give most convincing testi- 
monies of fidelity and loyalty to our King, who on 
this occasion hath manifested a paternal care for the 
safety andJprotection of all his faithful subjects. 

1776.@ And as we have for some years past been 
frequently concerned to exhortand advise Friends to 
withdraw from being active in civil government, it 
now appearing to us that the power and authority 
exercised*jat this time over the several Provinces 
within the compass of our Yearly Meeting are 
founded and supported in the spirit of wars and fight- 
ings, we find it necessary to give onr sense and judg- 
ment that if any making profession with us do accept 
of, or continue in public offices of any kind, either of 
profit or trust, under the present commotions and 
unsettled’ state of public affairs, such are acting 
therein contrary to the profession and principles we 
have ever maintained since we were a religious So- 
ciety ; andwe therefore think it a neccessity to advise, 
exhort, and caution our Brethren in profession, 
against being>concerned in electing any person, or 
being themselves elected to such places and stations. 

1780. It appears to be our unanimous sense and 
judgment, thatja living concern for the advancement 
of our testimony to the peaceable Kingdom of Christ, 
by refraining from such compliances as evidently 
tend to war and bloodshed still continues to spread 
in many minds, and a fervent desire hath prevailed 
amongst us, that according to the advices given forth 
by this meeting at sundry times, respecting the pay- 
ment of taxes, selling of property for the use of the 
armies, etc., the members of our religious Society be 
again exhorted strictly to attend to the monitions of 
Divine Grace, and!carefully guard against suppressing 
them, either in themselves or others, that so they 
may be preserved. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SCENES IN SCOTLAND: LETTER FROM 
EDWARD H. MAGILL. 

Morand, WESTMORELAND, ENGLAND, 
Ninth month 11th, 1889. 
I cLosep my last§ letter just before we finished our 
ocean voyage. We arrived at Glasgow on the 5th, 
that being the twelfth day after we left New York. 
Our steamer usually makes the voyage in ten days, 
but our slow progress}was the result of an accident to 
the vessel, the serious nature of which we did not 
know until we were in port, or it would have caused 
us great anxiety. As we drew near the Irish coast, 
of course all wereSeager to catch sight of land once 
more, and we were,early on deck, in a thick mist, on 
Fifth-day morning for that purpose. Just before 8 
a.m. we saw it like a low line of cloud, close to the 
sea and it took experienced eyes to determine that 
land was actually in sight. But in another hour all 
doubt vanished, the mist partially cleared away, and 
the long, irregular line of the rocky coast of Donegal, 
the north-western county of Ireland, was plain to be 
seen. The sea was so smooth that there was no 
danger in venturing near to what, in a stormy sea, is 
really a dangerous coast. Soon the dark cliffs of the 


rocky isle of Inistrahull rose upon our left and as we 
passed between it and the mainland, the story was 





told of the Cambria of our line, which came into these 
waters on her homeward passage on a stormy night 
twenty years ago, and mistaking the light on the Is- 
land for the one on the shore, steered too far north- 
ward, went upon the breakers and was lost, with 
every passenger on board except one. This, I be- 
lieve, is the last serious accident which has happened 
to this generally well managed [“ Anchor ”’] line. 

As soon as the coast was sufficiently near, we saw 
that all the cliffs and steep slopes were remarkably 
green,—the moist atmosphere of Ireland causing 
grass to grow readily in places which on our shores 
would be without vegetation. Of course the origin 
of the name of the Emerald Isle was very obvious. 
After we touched at Moville, and let off some passen- 
gers, we were soon steaming on opposite the Giant’s 
Causeway, and the Captain kindly steered the vessel 
very near the shore, that we might view this won- 
derful formation from near at hand. The great ba- 
saltic columns somewhat resemble the finest part of 
the Palisades on the Hudson, but in most of its ex- 
tent the effect is much finer. The debris at the foot 
of the cliff, unlike the dark unsightly piles of broken 
stones and rocks on the Hudson, were all covered 
with grass and presented the appearance of a sodded 
sloping terrace along the shore. 

Soon we passed the Scotch headland on our left 
called the “ Mull of Kintyre,” and entered the Firth of 
Clyde. On reaching the mouth of the river Clyde we 
had to stop and wait several hours for the tide, as 
the little river will not float the great Ocean Steamer 
except at or near to flood tide. Soon after daylight 


.on Fifth-day morning, with two little steam tugs, one 


behind and one in front, to keep us in the narrow 
channels of the stream, we started for Glasgow, now 
only about 30 miles away. As we slowly crept 
along between the walled banks of the river,—for it 
is much like an artificial canal all the way,—we soon 
came to the great ship-yards. This is a centre of the 
ship-building business, and we counted not less than 
forty vessels, of various sizes, on the way up, in pro- 
gress of building. Iron (and steel) is the chief mate- 
rial now used, and the merry sound of hammers was 
kept up a great part of the way. It is said that any 
one may tell whether times are dull or active by the 
sound of the ship-builders’ hammers on the river 
Clyde. The work going on that morning would 
plainly indicate that business was far from dull at 
this time, and it is said that all the leading yards 
have orders from various parts of the world which 
they cannot hope to fill for two or three years. 

At Glasgow we mailed our letters, and felt that 
once more we were within the reach of the facilities 
of mail and telegraph, which is a great comfort when 
home and dear ones are so faraway. We only saw 
in Glasgow the ancient cathedral, and the neighbor- 
ing cemeteries, old and new. The latter is especially 
attractive to a stranger as occupying a very high point 
of land, giving a fine general view of the city from its 
upper slopes. A striking feature of the city is that it 
is built almost entirely of stone instead of brick; 
that the walls are dark and gloomy like those of 
Pittsburg, only more so, and from the same cause, 
and it has some of the highest chimneys to carry off 
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the fumes of the chemical works that we ever saw. 
Two of these are said to be each about 325 feet high, 
and although doubtless strong enough, look frail in- 
deed, with their slender shafts towering in the air. 

The next morning we sent on our baggage directly 
to Edinburgh, and taking only hand satchels with us 
started for the same place$by way of the Trosachs. 
We passed by rail down the Clyde again towards its 
mouth, and near where we left that river we saw the 
great double-rock rising to a great height almost out 
of the water, and although scarcely any evidences of 
a building was on its top, the rooms being hewn out 
of the solid rock below, this was the Tower of 
Dumbarton, so familiar to all who have followed the 
strange and adventurous career of the unhappy Mary, 
Queen of Scots. At Balloch we took a little steamer, 
and sailed northward on Loch Lomond, and although 
a heavy “Scotch mist” shrouded the lovely islands 
and the grand mountain slopes along its shores, we 
got glimpses enough of them as we passed to make 
us constantly wish for more, and it is possible that 
we have carried away with us in memory a far more 
characteristic scene of the Scotch highlands than we 
should have done had we seen this lake on a bright, 
sunny day. At Inversnaid we took coaches and rode 
over the foot-hills of the northern slope of Ben 
Lomond to Loch Katrine. On the way we had some 
commanding views of fine mountain scenery, the 
mist now fairly rising, and promising us a bright day. 
On this drive the humble home was pointed out 
where Rob Roy’s wife, Helen MacGregor, was born. 
Taking another steamer at the west end of Loch 
Katrine, we started on a boat ride of some two hours 
that seemed to me, as I now look back upon it, the 
nearest approach to fairy land that I have ever yet 
experienced. The first part of the ride was not es- 
pecially remarkable, but as we approached the east- 
ern end of the lake, the mountains rising higher and 
higher as we passed, and the lake winding about ina 
labyrinthian maze among them, and islands rising 
on every hand, beautifully adorned with the bright 
colors of ferns and the purple heather in full flower, 
and shaded by cedars, firs, and larches, the effect was 
truly magical. And this beauty constantly increased, 
reaching its climax in Ellen’s Isle, just before we 
reached the end of the lake. 

We next took stage again, and leaving the old 
road through the Trosachs just as we come in sight 
of the far-famed Trosachs Hotel, we turn off to the 
right over a splendid mountain-road built a few years 
ago, at great expense, by the present Earl of Mont- 
rose. Our greatest elevation as we drove over to 
Aberfoyle was 770 feet, and all of these slopes were 
not at all wooded, but literally covered, most of the 
way, with the purple heather,—so characteristic of 
Scotch scenery. Taking cars at Aberfoyle, we soon 
reach Stirling, where we had planned to spend the 
night. On our arrival we went to the Castle, as soon 
as we were settled in a hotel, and there we hoped to 
have from the walls, what is said to be “ the finest 
view in Britain.” But in this we were disappointed, 
as the mist completely cut off all distant view. So 
we had to content ourselves with seeing the usual 
accessories of all of these old castles,—the massive 
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walls, the moat, the arched entrance, the drawbridge, 
the portcullis, and the usual display of soldiers per- 
forming their evolutions in the open squares which 
was, I need hardly say, to me anything but an at- 
tractive sight. 

The next morning being still misty, we started 
early for Edinburgh. I surely hazard nothing in 
saying that we found this by far the most beautiful 
city we had ever seen. The character of the ground 
is such that it has wonderful natural advantages. 
The deep ravine through its centre, (the drained bed 
of a former lake), and the highlands on each side— 
with the spur of cliffs upon which the Castle is situ- 
ated at one end of the old tower, and Salisbury Crags 
and Arthur’s Seat at the other,—all give advantages 
of situation to this city that never could have been 
given by the hand of art. We saw it from the Tower, 
from Calton Hill, and from Arthur’s Seat, and ex- 
plored it by tramway and carriage and on foot pretty 
thoroughly during our two days’ stay, and the great- 
est regret that we had when we turned our back upon 
the fair city was that all our friends at home could 
not see what we had seen and so greatly enjoyed. 
I would gladly describe many of the lovely scenes in 
and around this charming city, but space forbids, and 
I must be content with this very general allusion to 
a visit which has left impressions upon our minds 
which will endure while memory lasts, and be an 
endless source of pleasure to us in the retrospect. 

We next turned southward, toward the home of 
our friend, Charles Thompson, of this place, where 
we had been cordially invited to make a visit. On 
our way down we stopped at Melrose; “did” the 
Abbey ; sat there upon Walter Scott’s favorite stone 
seat ; looked up at the sky between its ruined walls, 
regretted that we could not “ see it by the pale moon- 
light.” Then we drove a few miles along the banks 
of the Tweed to the home of the great poet, at Ab- 
botsford ; and saw his study, his library, his draw- 
ing-room, his curious collections of arms of every de- 
scription, the entrance hall filled with relics of many 
kinds,—all kept just as he left it. The grounds are 
exquisitely beautiful, just on the banks of the Tweed, 
and are kept in the most perfect order. They are 
surrounded by a massive ivy-covered wall. The sit- 
uation of Abbotsford would strike many as peculiar, 
(being on ground so low that it is quite invisible until 
you approach very near)—and especially as there are 
so many fine sites upon the neighboring hills around. 
But he evidently preferred to look up rather than 
down upon the landscape around his home. 

From Melrose to Carlisle we made the most rapid 
run that I ever remember to have made by train, 
and the swaying of the cars was almost comparable 
to that of aship upon a stormy sea. We stopped a 
few hours at Carlisle; visited the Cathedral and the 
Castle, from the walls of which we had a fine view of 
the productive country around it. We were shown 
a little dungeon,—some 10 by 12 feet in dimensions, 
where not a ray of the light of day ever enters—and 
but a scanty supply of air—our guide assured us that 
George Fox had been imprisoned here at one time 
for a period of three months. 

We shall rest here at a friend’s delightful old Eng- 
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lish home, (built by his great-great-grandfather in 

1722), for a few days, and then visit some of the most 

interesting scenery among the English lakes. 
Epwarp H. Maai11. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 27. 
TENTH MonrtruH 6TH, 1889. 
THE TRIBES UNITED UNDER DAVID. 


GOLDEN TExT:—“ Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.""—Peralm 133: 1. 
Reap II. Samuel 5: 1-12. 


Davip remained loyal to Saul, reverencing him as 
“the Lord’s anointed ;” yet, Saul, perceiving how the 
hearts of the people were turning to him, and being 
of a morbid temperament, soon became filled with 
jealousy, and would gladly have sacrificed him, 
which was in various ways attempted, but through 
the strong affection existing between David and Jon- 
athan, the son of Saul, the former was kept informed 
of much that was planned by his father for the de- 
struction of his friend. This, added to the prudence 
and ever-abiding trust and confidence in God that 
were so conspicuous in the character of David, pre- 
served him through all the dangers that were planned 
for his overthrow. On two occasions Saul was com- 
pletely in the power of David, yet he was not un- 
mindful of the; fact that it was his king who had be- 
come his enemy, and he could not lift his hand to do 
him harm. Not until the death of Saul and Jona- 
than did David takefany steps to bring himself into 
power. At Hebron, the capital of the tribe of Judah, 
to which David belonged, he was the second time 
anointed with the sacred oil and proclaimed king of 
his tribe. The only remaining son of Saul was placed 
upon the throne of his father, and ruled over all the 
rest of Israel. The condition of the divided nation 
was one of strife’and bloody carnage “ between the 
house of Saul and the house of David,” the latter be- 
coming stronger,and stronger. This continued for 
more than seven years, when the union of all the 
tribes under David was agreed upon, and he, for the 
third time, received the oil of consecration, and was 
proclaimed king over the whole nation. This brings 
us to the date of our present lesson. 

Then came all the tribes of Israel to David. Hebron 
was thus made the royal city. It is one of the most 
ancient cities in the world that is still in existence, 
and was a well-built town when Abraham entered 
Canaan more than thirty-eight centuries ago. Here 
came the elders, and chief men of all the tribes to 
make a league or covenant with David, as their king, 
whom they believed was the chosen of the Lord. 

And the king and his men went to Jerusalem, etc. 
This was the great fortress of the! Jebusites, a portion 
of the former inhabitants of the land, whose terri- 
tory, in the division of Canaan by Joshua, was al- 
lotted to the tribe of Judah. A battle was after- 
wards fought, and this almost impregnable city was 
captured and set on fire, but the men of Judah were 
not strong enough to dispossess the Jeubsites (Josh. 
15: 63.) It remained for David to get possession of 
the stronghold which the people thought was so se- 
cure that “the blind and the lame” might be its 
champions. 
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David went on and grew great, etc. The admirable 
qualities of David as a leader and ruler, so strongly 
in contrast with Saul’s late administration, placed Is- 
rael at once among the formost of the nations of 
western Asia. He ruled in the fear of God. He was 
poet and musician, and the loftiest strains of his fer- 
vid imagination were psalms of praise and thanks- 
giving to Jehovah. Some of these were written dur- 
ing this period of his life. 

Hiram, king of Tyre, etc. Tyre was acity of Phe- 
nicia, a strip of country lying along the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, and forming the western boundary of Is- 
rael. It was a famous commercial city, its ships tra- 
versing the waters of every part of the globe then 
known. Many of the Israelites are said to have been 
employed by these adventurous navigators. Hiram 
was perhaps the first to recognize the growing im- 
portance of Israel, and to enter into friendly rela- 
tions with its king. 





When our hearts are warmly in accord with any 
movement, our thoughts and actions bend and turn 
to every phase of the subject. Instinctively the ne- 
cessity of unity is impressed upon our minds, and as 
each wandering thought is brought under the guid- 
ance of the first motive, we are aware of added 
strength. “See the Friends, how they love one an- 
other,” has been said of our Society, and it is this 
union in love that has made in our assemblies the 
absence of church government an assured possibil- 
ity. 

The perfect love that casteth out fear unites with 
truth and forms right judgments in the mind that is 
prayerfully intent. And without the union of these 
two—love and truth—our hearts and homes would 
sadly drift into discomfort and unhappiness. 

The union of the tribes of Israel under David 
brought the Jewish nation into greater prominence 
in the world, so when our wandering thoughts and 
aims are brought under the guidance of our Heaven- 
ly Father’s love and care, our lives will have an in- 
fluence on those around us, strong in the cause of 
goodness, and thus fulfill the grand purposes of our 
being. And that God may be with us in everything 
we do, is surely all that is essential to make us happy 
creatures. To unite ourselves with Him as we would 
with a tender, solicitous parent, to strive to know his 
will and do it, and to love mankind, should all be 
parts of the great plan by which struggling humani- 
ty hopes to reach the higher plane of perfect obedi- 
ence to that Supreme Power, of which obedience we 
find in King David’s a fitting type. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Samuel the prophet had shown great unwilling- 
ness to yield to the demand of Israel for a king. The 
idea prevailed that it was not the purpose of Jeho- 
vah to place the nation under any such rule, he be- 
ing their sovereign and the judges administering the 
law under his direction. This had been the course 
pursued from the time of their taking possession of 
Canaan under the leadership of Joshua, to the plac- 
ing of Saul at the head of the nation as its king. 

But we find by reference to Deut. 17: 15, that be- 
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fore Israel came into the land, Moses, speaking for 
God, had charged with great earnestness, “ Thou shalt 
in any wise set him king over thee whom the Lord 
thy God shall choose ; one from among thy brethren 
shalt thou set king over thee; thou mayest not puta 
foreigner over thee which is not thy brother.” 

It is in reference to this requirement of the law 
that the leaders and elders of the tribes when they 
came to Hebron to make David king over all the 
people of Israel, reminded him that they were his 
kinsmen, his bone, and his flesh. It was a great step 
in the onward progress of the nation when this de- 
cision to unite all the tribes under one government 
with David at its head, was reached. He had shown 
himself worthy of their confidence and capable to 
administer the affairs of state with equity and good 
judgment. With the frankness and modesty that 
characterize a truly noble nature he never forgot or 
tried to conceal his humble origin. He “ perceived 
that the Lord chose him from the sheepfolds and 
brought him to feed Jaceb, his people, so he fed them 
according to the integrity of his heart, and guided 
them by the skillfulness of his hands.” 

He felt that his being so exalted was not to min- 
- ister to his own glory, but for the sake of Israel. 
Herein is a lesson for us all; whatever of prosperity 
or greatness we may have attained is not to be used 
for the gratification of any selfish desires or indul- 
gences that make us insensible to the claims of others. 
Position or power is not wisely used unless it brings 
blessing to other lives less fortunate than our own. 
Wealth is despoiled of its highest good when he who 
is its possessor fails to recognize that he is but the 
custodian of a trust committed to his keeping to be 
employed for the advancement of the best interests 
of mankind. And wealth is not always in the “ cur- 
rent money with the merchant.” The talents en- 
trusted to our care are as valuable and as various as 
the needs to which they may be applied. Every 
virtue, every grace, every endowment, represents so 
much capital, to be increased and made available for 
our own advancement in all worthy directions and 
for helpful service to those about us who need our 
help. 

This is the great law of progress and we are ful- 
filling that law when we employ our talents of what- 
ever sort, whether they be many or few, as only ours 
to occupy until called upon “to give an account of 
our stewardship.” While in the efforts we make 
there may be many failures and deviations, and our 
lives may fall very far short of the ideal for which 
we aspired, yet if there is this abiding sense of stew- 
ardship so faithfully exemplified by David in assum- 
ing the responsibilities of the kingly office, we may 
safely leave our cause in the hands of the Great 
Judge, who is cognizant of the secret spring of every 
action, and renders to each one the just reward of 
his effort. 


As the bones are necessary to the human system, 
so Scripture must have its historical matters. The 
expositor who nulifies the historical ground-work of 
Scripture for the sake of finding only spiritual truths 
everywhere, brings death on all correct interpreta- 


tio A, Bengel. 
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EARN YOUR SUCCESS. 

One of the most futile things in life is the attempt to 
make men fill places for which they are not fitted, or 
to do work to which they are not equal. There are 
few things which cause so much disappointment and 
general irritation as the mistaken acts of friendship 
which push a man higher than he can stand, and, in 
a blind desire to serve him, load him down with re- 
sponsibilities which he cannot bear. A true friend- 
ship is always wise and candid. It recognizes the 
limitations of one whom it would aid, and does not 
endeavor to pass over those limitations and set at 
naught that general law of life which creates an af- 
finity between a man’s capacity and the work he is 
todo. There is, in fact, very little which friendship 
can do for a man beyond securing him a good oppor- 
tunity; it cannot, with the best intentions and the 
utmost zeal, make him equal to the opportunity. 
Friendship stands at the door and holds it open, but 
it cannot make him who enters at home in a new 
place unless there is that within himself which makes 
it possible for him to adapt himself to his new sur- 
roundings. There are a great many men who seem 
to think that by the assistance of their friends all 
things are possible to them, and who hold their 
friends responsible for their failure to secure the 
places and emoluments which they believe are their 
due. Such persons are entirely ignorant of that great 
law of life which imposes upon each man the neces- 
sity of working out his own salvation. Character 
can never be formed by deputy, nor can great works 
be done, great responsibilities met, and great results 
realized, by delegation to another. For our opportu- 
nities we may well look to our friends ; for our suc- 
cessful dealing with our opportunities we must look 
only to ourselves. Friendship can put a man in the 
right place and give him the proper tools, but it can- 
not direct his work, nor can it bring out the skill 
which nature has denied or which inefficiency has 
refused to acquire. 

There is a broad justice running through life 
which is only the more apparent because one some- 
times finds exceptions to it. Asa rule, men achieve 
the success which they deserve, and obtain the places 
for which they are fitted. There are some who, by 
the accidents of the time in which they live, are 
thwarted of results which might properly have been 
theirs under more favorable conditions; but the great 
majority of those who fail are responsible for their 
failures. Their intentions may have been good, but 
they have lacked either the wise discernment of their 
duties or the resolute industry which turns opportu- 
nity into achievement. A Napoleon without social 
or political backing will somehow come to the head 
of the army and will use it as if it were a part of him- 
self; a McClellan, with the best intentions in the 
world and the most sincere patriotism, when an army 
is placed at his hand, and every possible instrument of 
success put into his hand, will remain paralyzed and, 
to a large degree, impotent. He has the opportunity, 
but it is too great for him, and in the light of history it 
is seen to be a misfortune that he was advanced toa 
place which he could not hold and from which he 
could not progress. All that we can ask justly from 
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our most devoted friends is that they shall help us to 
the possession of the things we need to work with. 
When they have done that, we can ask nothing more 
of them which they can wisely render to us. If we 
fail, the responsibility is upon us and not upon them. 
Neither their love, their services, nor their resources 
can fit us for positions to which nature or our own 
inefficiency have not made us equal. It is easy to 
lay to our souls the flattery of having been defeated 
by forces against which no human will could have 
striven successfully, or to have been thwarted in our 
effort to work out whatever is in us by lack of oppor- 
tunities ; but if we analyze the causes of our failure 
honestly, we shall generally find that they have been 
due to some defect in ourselves—a defect which could 
not have been remedied by all the friendship and 
codperation in the world, and a defect which ought 
not to have been remedied by any one but ourselves. 
There is a fundamental immorality in the attainment 
of success for which a man has not striven; there is 
an element of falsehood in the holding of a place 
which has not come to one as a recognition of his 
ability to fillit. Better a thousand times obscurity 
and humble work than prominence or opulence 
gained by accident or secured by favor. There is a 
kind of aid which it is immoral for a friend to give 
and equally immoral for another to receive: it is the 
aid which takes the place of some work we ought to 
have done, some energy we ought to have put forth, 
some strength and power of character we ought to 
have attained. No success is real or lasting or worth 
having which does not come as the outward recog- 
nition of some inward quality by the man who 
achieves it.—Christian Union. 


TWO SORTS OF BIOGRAPHIES. 


Wuar sort of biographies shall any special young 
man select to read? Two sorts, answer. Those of 
men most like himselfin character and vocation, and 
those of men who are most unlike. Let him read 
the first sort for light and intensity; let him read 
the second for sympathy and breadth. Here isa 
young naturalist. Let him read the life of Agassiz. 
What preparation can be better for the life that is to 
deal immediately with nature than to see how nature 
filled and satisfied a very large, rich human life; 
what a great, fresh, happy, and hopeful man it 
made; how sacred nature wasto him? Such a life 
well read must rescue the pursuit of natural science 
from its abstractness, and clothe it with human in- 
terest. BeforeI undertake any work, I think that it 
will do me good to meet and walk through the pages 
of his biography with the best and greatest man who 
ever did that thing before. But at the same time 
my young naturalist should also read such a book as 
Dr. Holmes’ “ Life of Emerson.” He should see how 
full of strength and goodness a man might be who 
knew nothing of scientific studies ; he should learn 
the poetic and philosophic value of the stars, and the 
mountains, and the fields ; he should provide himself 
with humility by learning the dignity and worth of 
thought and knowledge which is beyond his power, 
or outside of his range to attain.— Phillips Brooks. 
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DISCIPLINE AND ITS USES. 

Tue use of Discipline is two-fold; it combines in- 
struction, education, the cultivation and improve- 
ment in morals and manners, with subordination to 
authority, and the infliction of penalties enjoined 
against offenders. As education and cultivation are 
not stationary but progressive in their development, 
leading away from that condition of society in which 
the fear of punishment is the restraining influence 
in manners and morals, it follows that in the exer- 
cise of the functions of Discipline, consideration 
must be given to the nature of the offense, the cir- 
cumstances that led to its commission, and the prin- 
ciple involved therein. These are general rules rec- 
ognized and observed in the administration of the 
laws by every enlightened community. 

When Discipline is considered in its relation to 

the authority of the church over its constituents, 
which is our present purpose, it is of the greatest im- 
portance that its enforcement shall depend upon such 
instruction and education in the several particulars 
over which its jurisdiction extends as shall make its 
rules and penalties plain and easily understood by 
every one who is amenable thereto. 
* No religious organization can be regarded as fairly 
just to its membership, which does not in some de- 
gree provide definite training in the discipline by 
which it is governed, nor do we see how it can right- 
fully claim to have a clear charge against an offender 
of its order, who has not had the benefit of such in- 
struction. In our own case, as a distinctive religious 
body, holding a fundamental principle, and some tes- 
timonies that differ essentially from most, if not all 
other Christian organizations, it is vital to our contin- 
uance asasociety that the rules of Discipline by which 
we are governed and which are binding upon every 
member who has attained to an age capable of judg- 
ing for himself,—these rules to which he is amenable, 
shall be made a part of the “ guarded religious train- 
ing” which our children are to receive not only to 
“ fit them for business,” but for membership in the 
Society which claims them as its own by right of 
birth. 


Members who come into our fold by convince- 
ment, are not received until they are acquainted 
with and ready to subscribe to its rules and regula- 
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tions, but the children who have no right of choice in 
the matter, are left to the chance instruction they 
may pick up in the family, or in meetings for disci- 
pline, at which only a small proportion of them are 
ever seen. 

In the early years of the existence of the Society, 
home instruction was insisted upon, and the reading 
of the scriptures in the family was very generally ob- 
served. Barclay’s catechism, Barclay’s Apology, the 
essays and dissertations on the doctrines and testi- 
monies of the Society, were in the library and on the 
book-shelves of all, whether rich or poor. In the ab- 
sense of other reading the young people found encour- 
agement and incitement to duty from the perusal of 
the journals and other writings of men who were still 
among them, or who, departing, had left a sweet savor 
of patient endurance and faithfulness to duty, that 
stirred the very foundations of the soul to noble 
emulation,—all this in our days is changed, and we 
have little to take its place. Few of the books that 
the Representative Committees of our yearly meet- 
ings are willing to endorse, are written for the young,— 
there is a fear of that which is modern,—and we are 
left to find among the current literature with which 
our libraries are overflowing, the expositions of our 
own views without endorsement but in the popular 
modes of thought and the manner of expressing that 
thought which now prevail, yet giving in some de- 
gree the cardinal principles of our profession. But 
coming back to the uses of Discipline, we find in 
nearly every case of deviation from “the order of 
Society ” brought before our meetings, that there has 
not been the necessary care given in the first steps 
which led to the deviation. Parents are themselves 
often without the knowledge that would enable 
them to wisely direct their sons and daughters in the 
understanding of its provisions and penalties, which 
is much to be regretted. Were we alive to this ne- 
cessity there would be a codperation with the parents 
on the part of the meeting, and that watchful care 
extended which our holy profession calls for. “A 
word in season,” how helpful it is; how many be- 
come violators for want of the single word, kindly 
spoken. Let us remember this when offenses are 
brought to our notice. Discipline to be effectual 
must be administered in restoring love. The illus- 
tration used by the Great Teacher contains a mine of 
instruction. The offender, who had wasted his sub- 
stance in the grossest and most debasing sensuality, 
when he came to himself and began to be in want, 
remembered the father’s house, the father’s love, and 
there arose in his heart a desire to go back to what 
he had strayed from,—and while he was yet “a 
great way off” his father had compassion upon him, 
and went to meet him and give him welcome. 


How harsh and unfeeling our petty exactions ap- 
pear when seen in the light of a love which responds 
to the first faint breathings—of the prodigal—for the 
better life from which he has by wrong-doing exiled 
himself, and this is the lesson that the “ Lips of 
Truth” left on record for our instruction in dealing 
with the degraded. If the same tenderness, the same 
forgiveness is enjoined upon those who are his dis- 
ciples,—if forgiveness is not to cease until the seventy 
times seven is exhausted, with what shame and con- 
fusion of face, have we to acknowledge the hardness 
of heart that will condemn the erring ones whose 
violations are often more in the line of omission than 
commission, who, through the manifestation of a lov- 
ing, tender forbearance, and a charity that “thinketh 
no evil” are won over, and made to feel that it is in- 
deed in the spirit of restoring love and a yearning for 
their preservation in best things, that the Discipline 
of the Society is administered. There is an increas- 
ing necessity that we recognize this in our dealing 
with violations that relate simply to points of order 
and have no bearing whatever upon questions of 
morals, and until some wiser methods of acquaintin g 
our young members with the duties and responsibili- 
ties which aright in the Society involves have been 
adopted, there ought to be avery tender care ob- 
served in dealing with such cases that we “ hurt not 
the wine and the vil” in these precious ones, who if 
kindly taken by the hand and encouraged to “ hold 
fast the profession of their faith without wavering,” 
may become valiant standard-bearers, ready to take 
our places when we are called to leave the field of 
action. 


WE are desired to say that a Friend, willing toaid 
two or three young people to an education that will 
fit them for teaching, proposes to send them to 
Swarthmore College. Preference will be given to 
young women and Friends. Application, stating age, 
sex, where educated, and for what class the appli- 
cant is fitted should be made to “L.,” office of 
Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 921 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 


MARRIAGES. 


GREEN—WYLIE.—Eighth mo. 20th, 1889, by Friends’ 
ceremony, J. Walter Green, of St. Louis, and Ida J. Wylie, 
of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


MORRIS.—Ninth month 20th, 1889, Gulielma Morris, 
widow of the late Thomas Morris, in her 80th year. 

This dear friend served Blue River Monthly Meeting 
faithfully for many years as overseer and elder. She was 
the last of a large family that moved from the eastern 
shore of North Carolina to escape the degradation of hu- 
man slavery, and settled in the Territory of Indiana in 
the year 1815. The vile influence of Slavery stirred her 
parents, Joshua and Mary Trueblood, with many other 
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Friends, to leave their native land and much that they 
held dear, toseek new homes beyond the Ohio river. These 
old friends have formed a prominent part in the years that 
are past of Blue River Monthly Meeting, and we have 
mourned to see link after link taken away, and now the 
youngest and last is severed, and she goes to make a re- 
united family, and to receive her reward for the many good 
works she performed here on earth. 
T. H. E. 

SPENCER.—At his home, near Springford, Ontario, Can- 
ada, Eighth month 23d, 1889, Adam Spencer, in the 78th 
year of hisage ; a minister for forty years among Friends 
of the Orthodox body, and clerk of Canada Yearly Meet- 
ing [Wilbur] at the time of his last illness. 

TRUEBLOOD.—At their residence, near Salem, Wash- 
ington county, Ind., on Fifth-day morning, 5th of Ninth 
month, 1889, after seven months of intense suffering from 
the effects of cancer in the breast, which she bore with re- 
markable patience and Christian fortitude, Clorenda, wife 
of Thomas H. Trueblood, in her 63d year, daughter of 
Elisha and Lydia Hobbs, and granddaughter of Mathew Cof- 
fin, the father of Priscilla Cadwalader. She was a lifelong 
and consistent member, and for a number of her latter 
years an elder as well as overseer of Blue River Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. A pure-spirited woman, not given to 
many words—believing example the loudest preaching. 
She loved to and did attend meetings when health per- 
mitted, preferring, if any difference, those in the middle 
of the week, though often with but the two or three, there 
to wait at the feet of the Master in the quiet. Her suffer- 
ing was so great that she often expressed a desire to go 
home and be at rest. She leaves a husband and five chil- 
dren to mourn her loss, two having gone before her to the 
higher life. 


REBECCA M. THOMAS. 


Dear Rebecca Thomas! Thou hast gone to the realms 
above in peace and everlasting love. I miss thee much, 
but cannot mourn that thou hast exchanged a life of trial 
and care fora mansion of rest in the Heavenly Father's 
Kingdom ! 

From a long and intimate acquaintance I feel it right 
to pen a few remarks concerning our dear friend, trusting 
it may incite others to walk by the same rule, and mind 
the same thing that made her what she was, a pattern of 
meekness and love, and her company pleasant, both so- 
cially and in mingling with her in a religious capacity. 

She was not reared a member of our Society, and said 
she never expected to be a Quaker ; but after she was mar- 
ried to our esteemed friend, William John Thomas and 
the mother of several children, she became exercised for 
their spiritual as well as temporal welfare, and under this 
exercise felt constrained to join with the Society of Friends, 
and was concerned with her husband to train the precious 
ones committed to their charge in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord, and had the consolation of seeing 
them religiously inclined, and in due time all settled near 
them to satisfaction, and members of the same meeting. 
At one time she said to a friend that she had been 
too fond of dress, but continuing to be faithful to the 
openings and light of truth on her mind, she at length 
gave up much in the cross, to come forth in the ministry, 
at first only with a few words, yet as she grew in her gift, 
she was, in the unity of Friends at a suitable time recom- 
mended by Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting, Maryland, to 
which, she belonged, and a year or more before her death 
paid a religious visit to the families of the same meeting, 
to the comfort and satisfaction of friends, and the peace of 
her own mind, and though dead she yet speaketh by the 


example of a pure and spotless life. May her dear children 
be comforted in the promise, “‘ Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord ; yea, saith the spirit, they rest from their 
labors and their works do follow them.” 


Fallston, Md., Ninth month, 1889. R. P. 








THE LIBRARY. 


We have received copies in pamphlet form of Wil- 
liam Pollard’s admirable paper “The Quaker Refor- 
mation.” It forms, as some of our readers may per- 
ceive in looking it over, the major part of a chapter 
in W. P.’s little volume “ Old Fashioned Quakerism,” 
issued two years ago by Harris & Co., London, but it 
is now separately printed by Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co., London. (Copies of it are, or will be, on sale by 
Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race streets.) 
We find that a new introductory paragraph, and 
some paragraphs of conclusion have been added. 

The points discussed in the pamphlet are of the 
deepest interest to every Friend, and the views 
which are presented will be generally acceptable, no 
doubt, to the greater part of those who are sincerely 
attached to the fundamental Friends’ principles. 
William Pollard,—as well as a considerable number 
of others in England,—occupies ground around 
which, if not upon which, the whole of the real So- 
ciety of Friends might readily gather. And we in- 
clude in this not merely the membership of our own 
body, but many other Friends who, on the one hand 
do not insist upon uniformity of view on non-essen- 
tials, and on the other do not abandon “ Old Fash- 
ioned Quakerism,” and set up a virtual conformity 
to the world’s usage in the matters of belief and 
practice. 





Friends’ Book Association have printed in a neat 
pamphlet of 29 pages, the address of our friend John 
J. Cornell, of New York, at West Chester, in Eighth 
month of last year, with the title, “ A Concise State- 
ment of the Views and Practices of the Society of 
Friends.” This title describes very completely the 
character of the contents. The explanations given 
of Friends’ views on minor points, and of their 
usages, are particularly lucid and valuable. It may 
be right to remark, however, that J. J. C. expressly 
disclaims speaking as for any one but himself,—he 
presents his statements as those of an individual 
Friend, entirely,—and on certain points of doctrine 
it may be that some would not agree with him in all 
particulars. In our Society there is a liberty on all 
but fundamentals. 





Tothe American who desires to obtain a knowledge 
of the German language, Dr. Jacob Mayer’s little book, 
“German for Americans,” (I. Kohler, 911 Arch St., 
Phila.), promises to give efficient aid. It is concise 
and practical, and peculiarly adapted to the wants of 
older students without instructors. The lists of 
idiomatic phrases and words similar in sound are es- 
pecially noteworthy, and the practice of placing the 
pronunciation after each word, though open to grave 
objections for school work, will on the whole appeal 
to a large class of students outside the schools. 
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VISITS TO EASTON AND SARATOGA AND 
DUANESBURGH QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
We started on Second-day afternoon, the 26th of 
Eighth month, on the Harlem Railroad, stopping at 
Chatham, and taking there the evening train to Troy, 
where we arrived at half-past ten. Next morning we 
found two Friends waiting for the train to Granville, 
8. Whitson and 8. M. Haviland. It appeared pleas- 
ant indeed to meet some congenial spirits bound for 
the same place. The ride to Granville is through an 
uneven country, with high hills and valleys. Ina 
number of places they were getting hay at what 
seemed to us a late date. Granville is situated on 
quite level ground; the houses are all pretty, but 
generally moderate in size, all well painted, and 
every building has a slate roof—in fact the whole 
place is supported from the numerous slate quarries 

around. 

On coming in sight of the meeting-house we found 
it nicely painted, with green shutters; the inside is 
very neat, newly papered, painted, and carpeted, 
with nice seats, making us feel as if there was a great 
interest among the members. Indeed there are some 
there “that are like pillars in the Lord’s house that 
will go no more out.” John J. Cornell was very 
much exercised, and acceptably expounded the doc- 
trine of Friends. On Fourth-day there were three 
meetings, a temperance gathering being held in the 
afternoon, and a youths’ meeting in the evening. 
The meeting on Fifth-day was largely attended. 
Robert 8. Haviland considers that the seed here sown 
has taken root on good ground, and we may expect 
an increase. 

Reuben Dillingham carried us to a slate quarry 
near by; it was 100 feet deep, and the men at the 
bottom looked small, but could understand loud con- 
versation from the top. It was very interesting see- 
ing them hauling with an engine worked with cable 
wire, raising the slate from the pits, a long wooden 
arm carrying it on the bank. It is split while it is 
damp ; a large piece splits up so true and thin, some 
being less than a quarter of an inch in thickness. 
Then there is a machine for cutting it straight, worked 
with a treadle and balance wheel. There is an enor- 
mous waste in its preparation, however, making 
whole hills of refuse slate, and there is some danger 
attending the work, an accident sometimes happen- 
ing. On our way to meeting from Marcus Allen’s we 
visited the mills for finishing it up in mantels. We 
watched them planing, sawing, and polishing the 
slabs. In another place they had a large vat of 
water, with coloring matter for marbleizing. Then 
comes varnish and a process of drying with heat. It 
is a marvel when completed. I brought home a 
specimen of red slate; it is rare; the only quarries 
known in the world in this color, are here. It is ex- 
pensive, $10 being charged for laying ten feet square, 
while others just as durable, of gray color, can be 
bought for less than half the money. On the hill- 
tops you can see the derricks raising the slate from 
the pits. The workmen are mostly Welsh and are num- 
bered by the hundreds ; we could see them go to and 
from their work in wagons,—loads of ten and twelve. 
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We left on Fifth-day afternoon for Philip Dor- 
land’s home, at Saratoga. It is a spacious, old-fash- 
ioned house. The neighborhood was once a large 
settlement of Friends and there were several meet- 
ings. The place is dear to us as the home of Andrew 
Dorland, a minister; the mantle has fallen on the 
son. We were kindly carried to Saratoga, a distance 
of six miles, by our friend Philip. The road lay 
some distance by Saratoga Lake, and on the high 
ground we could see Mount McGregor where ex- 
President Grant ended his life. We rode also 
through Judge Hilton’s splendid park, comprising 
near 1,200 acres. 

Next day we went to Schenectady, saw some very 
old houses, and the monument commemorative of 
the sad massacre of the early settlers by Indians. 
We arrived at Quaker Street in time fordinner. A 
goodly number of Friends from other Quarterly meet- 
ings were there, making them feel as if they were 
not forgotten. Francis J. Newlin a minister from 
Philadelphia, was in attendance. At the select meet- 
ingin the afternoon much counsel was given, “ that 
ministers and elders keep in that life that they will 
be qualified to minister successfully in the Church of 
Christ.” 

The meetings that followed were all favored sea- 
sons. It was a week of mingling with kindred spir- 
its not to be forgotten, particularly with those inval- 
ids whose sickness confined them at home. 

CaRoLinE WASHBURN. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


A sTaTED meeting of the committee on temperance 
and intoxicating beverages was held on Seventh-day, 
the 2ist, at Race street meeting-house. There were 
over fifty members present, representing most of the 
quarterly meetings, and while there was less work 
than usual reported from the different sub-commit- 
tees, owing mainly to the separation of their mem- 
bers during the summer months, there were inter- 
esting and encouraging statements of united working 
jin some meetings where monthly conferences had 
been held and well attended. Other occasions of in- 
terest had been participated in by the children. 
There were expressions of disappointment and regret 
in view of the defeat of the Constitutional Amend- 
ment in our State, but it was believed by many 
present that a hopeful feeling existed in the renewed 
strength and interest that this defeat may have 
awakened. The evil of intemperance is still in our 
midst, and a truer knowledge of its enormity, and a 
greater enlightenment in regard to the influences 
that tend to support it demand renewed energy on 
the part of all. Information was given of the death 
of our friend, Amos J. Peaslee, who during the early 
meetings of this committee was an earnest worker, 
but declining health had incapacitated him for labor. 
May his influence be with us, leading us to a higher 


and better work in the future. 
**#* 


As with one accord in one place the neighbors and 
friends of Sarah Hunt gathered at West Grove meet- 
ing-house on the afternoon of Ninth month 22d. A 
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few friends from a distance were warmly welcomed, 
and a very tender feeling pervaded the assembly, for 
she was one dearly beloved amongst them, and this 
was a home gathering to learn of her early days and 
Christian experience. A brief sketch of her life was 
listened to with great interest; letters from absent 
ones gave evidence of her wide-spread influence, re- 
cording incidents touching and instructive. Some of 
her own productions were feelingly presented, and 
the tribute in Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
of Ninth month 7th, by 8S. M. H., was acceptably read 
Those present felt it to be a profitable season. 





Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In the extract from the Journal of Elizabeth 
Drinker, in last issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, mention is made of the attendance of two 
of her companions at the mid-week meeting held in 
the old meeting-house at the corner of Unity and 
Waln 8ts., Frankford, when they found but two 
others there, and the four composed the meeting. It 
may be satisfactory and encouraging to many to be 
informed that the mid-week meeting is still kept up 
at that place. To accommodate those who are not so 
situated that they can attend in the day-time the hour 
has been changed to7.30in the evening of Fourth- 
day. These meetings are satisfactory, and when we 
consider how few Friends compose Frankford meet - 
ing they are better attended than many others 
where the membership is much larger. 

It may be well to add that this old established 
meeting still holds its own, as a branch of Green St. 
Monthly Meeting, and that some members have 
been added to its number, by convincement. A 
large and flourishing First-day school has been con- 
ducted there for several years, with no apparent di- 
minution of interest. Some of the present teachers 
were formerly pupils in the school. > 





Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

One of your members having desired me to re- 
cord the following incident, I now send it. I think 
it was in 1826, when I was in my tenth year, that 
Elias Hicks visited the families of Green street meet- 
ing, and I remember a beautiful figure he used in re- 
gard to checking evil in children. He said, “ We 
farmers know that when a bud appears on the soft 
wood of a tree we can easily rub it off between the 
thumb and fingers and the bark will close up and 
leave no mark at all. But if we let it grow till it 
comes to be a limb or a branch of the tree, it may be 
cut off but it will always leave a mark there. So with 
little deviations from the right in our children, if the 
parents will rub them off gently and tenderly, they 
will disappear and leave no mark, but if neglected 
these will form habits and give a turn to the charac- 
ter of the child in after life.” Rl 








As well might we expect vegetation to spring from 
the earth without the sunshine or the dew, as the 
Christian to unfold his graces and advance in his 


course without patient, persevering, ardent prayer.— 
Abbott. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NATURAL GAS. 
Westwarp from the Caspian Sea stretches a salty 
waste. Near the shore stands the city of Bakoo and 
not far away lies the “ Field of Fire ” where from re- 
mote ages past natural gas wells have been burning. 

To the early followers of Zoroaster—fire-worship- 
ers—these “eternal fires” seemed fit representations 
of their divinity. Bakoo becamea sacred city, Thou- 
sands of pilgrims yearly thronged the temples erected 
over these burning springs, doing severest penance 
in sight of the sacred flame. 

To-day Mohammedanism has overspread the land 
of the fire-worshipers and only a few of the faithful 
still spend their days at Bakoo, worshiping in self-in- 
flicted torture their deity of fire. 

The age of mysticism has passed away. Asia, that 
cradle of religions, is no longer the controlling center 
of the world’s thought. Westward, separated by 
continent and ocean, as well as by centuries of hu- 
man thought and development, lies the modern 
“ Field of Fire” and the occidental “ fire-worshipers” 
of the present, representing the spirit of their utilita- 
rian age, instead of bowing in blind and abject adora- 
tion before the potent element, bore into the earth 
to set the fuel free, pipe it, confine it,and light and 
extinguish it at will with a familiarity that would have 
horrified the ancient devotees of the sacred flame. 

And yet, though these most unworthy disciples 
of Zoroaster claim no higher motive than the filling 
of their own pockets in their researches after the 
light- and heat-giving substance, it is quite possible 
that the world is benefited more by theirlabors than 
by the severest penance ever done. For the com- 
mand “ Let there be light,” has a moral significance 
even when used in a physical sense, and that class of 
individuals who have “ loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil,’ have been put 
togreater straits with every new appliance for illu- 
minating the highways and by-ways. Life and pro- 
perty are much safer now than when the poor man 
groped his way through the unpaved streets in utter 
darkness, and the rich man was preceded by a ser- 
vant bearing a lantern. 

Natural gas, however, is available only in certain 
localities, and it is only recently that it has been used 
for lighting in this country to any great extent, 
though the Chinese made use of it for that purpose 
several centuries ago. 

The discovery and application of artificial gas at 
the beginning of the present century, though at first 
it met with that opposition which new ideas gener- 
ally beget, gave a great impetus to the lighting of 
streets. In 1813 Westminster Bridge was illumin- 
ated, and by 1816, in spite of the fear of explosion 
which prevailed in the minds of many, and the diffi- 
culties arising from imperfect pipes and fixtures, gas 
lighting became quite common in London. 

The recent discoveries in electricity, applying the 
principle of incandescence instead of that of com- 
bustion have still farther increased the desire for 
light, so that while electricity has become a powerful 
rival, the gas business still“ holds its own ” by reason 
of the greatly increased demand for illumination. 
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Leaving out electricity, which is entirely different 


from all other modes of lighting, there is not really 
so much difference in the various other illuminants 
as would at first appear. Whether you use a tallow 
candle, a kerosene lamp, or a gas burner, the princi- 
ple is much the same. It is always gas that burns, 
whether it be generated at the point of combustion 
as in the first two methods, or whether it be formed 
in advance and stored up at a distance from the 
flame, as in the last. 

Neither do natural and artificial gas differ very 
widely in their composition. Nature’s great under- 
ground distilleries send forth a product very similar 
to that which the gas manufacturer obtains. 

Coal gas is a mechanical mixture of various gases, 
some of which are light-giving, while others are 
simply diluents—carriers for the illuminants. One 
of the most important of these illuminating gases, 
occupying about forty per cent. of the whole volume, 
is the deadly marsh gas, or fire-damp, which, mixed 
with air, has caused so many fatal explosions in 
mines. This gas, together with others also found in 
the artificial product, is the natural gas which has 
recently caused so much excitement in several of the 
interior States. 

So it was nothing new, after aJl, that Murdoch 
distilled from coal, in England, and Le Bon from 
wood, in France. Nature’s secret process was so old 
before these men began their investigations that not 
even the wisest of our geologists can calculate with 
any degree of certainty how many millions of years 
it is since she first conceived the idea of manufac- 
turing gas. But though her method is so old 
little improvement has been made upon it, and man 
is quite willing to accept the stored up material 
wherever he can find it, and to substitute it for the 
product of his own more expensive process. 

So it is probable that the residents of the gas 
“ field ” will continue to search for and to utilize this 
very valuable substance, unless, as some of the proph- 
ets of evil are predicting, a general collapse of the 
earth’s crust results from the too frequent tapping of 
the interior contents of the globe, or, what is more 
probable, the supply becomes exhausted and the vast 
amount of capital invested is literally “sunk ” into 
the earth. Anna Nicnots Goopno. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE RECENT STORM AT CAPE MAY. 

As seen at Cape May—this time-honored seaside re- 
sort—there was a grand view of the great storm that 
visited the eastern coast of our country the past 
week. For several days previous to its outburst, the 
wind was north-east, bringing high tides ; each incom- 
ing one added to the grandeur of the scene. 

On First-day, the 8th, the evening tide was 
thought unexcelled ; the next afternoon, it looked as 
if all the mighty mass of waters of the Atlantic were 
rushing onward, impatient to reach theshore. The 
moon was at its full, consequently the tide rose 
higher. The waves rolled in as walls of water 
“lashed into fury,” curled up their crested heads, 
scorning all man’s vain efforts to restrain them, then 
broke in foam, some distance from the shore, to 
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gather up again another wave to dash against the 
sea wall that protects the board walk, sometimes 
overflowing it, the spray descending on those who 
had sought its protection to view the seething flood. 
There was a fascination in it, that interested all. The 
oft repeated exclamation was, How grand! How 
magnificent! It was long after night-fall ere the 
beholders returned to their homes. Many of the 
guests of the “ Windsor” remained on its broad pi- 
azzas, untila late hour, and retired with a prospect of 
another display in the morning ; they were not disap- 
pointed. As the night advanced the storm in- 
creased, with rain and high wind which brought a 
higher tide. Again the seats of the piazza were oc- 
cupied, but there was a feeling of security, as the house 
is situated on a bluffabove the waters, and there was 
no need of “ going down to the sea in ships to see its 
wonders ;” it was at our feet. Far away from the 
shore, at the bar, the waves would mount upwards, 
as great sea monsters, roll over in foam, followed by 
long trains, like geysers,that send their smoke up- 
ward, then form again in rapid succession, but never 
twice alike. To some, what was at first a fascination, 
became a dread; the continual roar and moan was 
terrifying to them ; others felt that He who created 
the earth and the waters, had set bounds,as He holds 
the winds in His fists, and the ocean in the hollow 
of his hand, yet all sympathized with those more ex- 
posed to the battling elements. It was a lesson not 
soon to be forgotten, of the entire helplessness of man, 
who with all his boasted wisdom is but an— 
“ Atom, in immensity.” 

As we gazed on the storm, both in the evening 
and morning, we saw the exposed and poorly paid 
men of the life saving stations, as they patroled the 
beach on their rounds of duty, and the query arose, 
would any of the law-makers of our government 
change places with them? The harder the storm 
the more requisite for them to be on duty. Some of 
the cottages on the beach drive, and near the creek, 
were overflowed ; the occupants left them for a time. 
The board walk in many places was broken, and 
drifted across the drive by the tide, but the place 
suffered little comparatively. Its railroad and tele- ° 
graph service to Philadelphia, was not interrupted, 
trains went and came on time; but the one to Cape 
May Point over the meadows and low places was for 
a time submerged. The beach railroad in many 
places was covered with sand, and not in a condition 
for use. 

The wind and rain continued some days, but the 
ocean was less boisterous, yet it was some time before 
it assumed its usual aspect. M. A. 8. 

Cape May, N. J., Ninth month 15. 


Rirvais leave small space for “ waiting on God,” 


which is the highest act of devotion. Perhaps 
listening to God and waiting on God is the best and 
highest part of praying. Silence is golden.—Christian 
Union. 


Ye will come by the Light, to see through and 
over the winter storms, and the coldness, barren- 
ness, and emptiness.— George Foz. 
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SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—Tue Ennomian Literary Society, has elected 
Roberts 8. McConnell, ’90, as president, and the Del- 
phic has chosen James W. Ponder of the same class, 
to its corresponding office. 

—The foot-ball players are very much pleased 
with the new field within the track on Whittierfield, 
and the daily practice games are now played there. 
The college foot-ball eleven will play the Pennsylva- 
nia State College team on Sixth-day next and Buck- 
nell University on Seventh-day. 

—The total enrollment of students is nearly 230, 
of whom about sixty are Freshmen. Considering 
that another class in the preparatory school was 
dropped this year, and that the examinations and re- 
quirements have been maintained very strictly, this 
is a good showing. 

—Dr. Shell has decided to devote four days of 
each week at present to the foot-ball team and two 
days to track athletics. 


—Dr. Trotter has obtained the cadaver of a full- 
grown gorilla for the biological department, and the 
students in the Senior and Junior classes who take 
the biological course will have an opportunity for 
studying this rare ape. It is said that this is the first 
time American college students have ever operated 
on a gorilla. 


—A good free lecture course is being arranged for 
the winter. 


—The grade of the work being done in all of the 
courses this year is higher than ever before, and is 
very complimentary to Swarthmore’s rising stand- 
ard of excellence. 


—The address of President Magill, while abroad, 
will be: “Care of Drexel Harjes & Co., bankers, 
Paris, France.” 8. 


OUR IMMORTALS AT FOURSCORE: WHIT- 
TIER AND HOLMES. 


Lona have they walked our dusty paths ; 
But by the notes which they have caught 
From land and sea, and by their thought 
Of Brotherhood in all our strife, 
And by their rhythmic charm of life, 
These singers rare have sung some cheering lay 
At every footfall of their fourscore way. 


Our Laureates of the Loving Heart 
Their ministry have just begun ; 
No Autumn tint, or setting sun, 
No faltering step, or failing speech ! 
But onward as the ages reach 
Wider shall grow the Autocrat’s fair land, 
Richer the harp-notes from the good Friend’s hand. 


No realm may limit their warm minstrelsy ; 
Where wrongs abide, neath pine or palm, 
Chains it shall smite, and passions calm ; 
In homely hut or hall of king, 

The Chambered Nautilus shall sing 
For aye its story of the sea; 
While o’er the fighting of the free, 

To help the day of doubt, and storm to save, 

Brave Barbara’s flag shall never cease to wave. 
—Bishop John F. Hurst, (M. E,), in Independent. 

Washington, D. C. 


RIGHT TOIL IS REST. 


SWEET is the pleasure 
Itself cannot spoil ! 

Is not true leisure 
One with true toil? 


Thou that wouldat taste it, 
Still do thy best; 

Use it, not waste it,— 
Else ’tis no rest. 


Wouldst behold beauty 
Near thee? all round ? 
Only hath duty 
Such a sight found. 


Rest is not quitting 
The busy career, 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 


’Tis the brook’s motion, 
Clear without strife, 
Fleeing to ocean 
After its life. 


Deeper devotion 
Nowhere hath knelt ; 
Fuller emotion 
Heart never felt. 


’Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best ! 
Tis onwards ! unswerving— 
And that is true rest. 


—John Sullivan Dwight. 





EXTRACTS FROM ELIZABETH DRINKER’S 
JOURNAL, 


{A notice of this newly-published book was given in 
last week’s issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
A few more extracts we have thought might be interesting, 
as showing habits and ways of life amongst us, a century 
ago. It might have been added in the notice that Henry 
Drinker was a partner in the firm of James & Drinker 
and that Abel James, the senior, was the son-in-law of that 
ancient worthy of Quakerism, Thomas Chalkley, having 
married his daughter Rebecca. At the time of this journal 
(the earlier part, at least), A. J. occupied the old Chalkley 
mansion at Frankford, to which he had built a consider- 
able addition.—Ebs. } 

Sept. 25, [1779.] Sarah Carey and Rachel Watson 
from Bucks county, Sammy Trimble from Concord ; 
John Willis, James Mott, and Elias Hicks from Long 
Island, came this morning to take up their abode dur- 
ing yearly meeting. 

Sept. 26. Our lodgers breakfasted with us; ten 
dined, great numbers called. John Willis, who was 
most part of yesterday in bed ill of a fever, is 
bravely to-day. Our neighbor Franks, ye baker, 
died this morning of a fever, which at present pre- 
vails much in ye City and Country,and many are 
taken off. 

Sept. 27. Went to meeting morning and after- 
noon. Thirty persons dined with us. John Willis 
ill last night again, and this evening he was taken ill 
at ye Pine street meeting, and went to bed at Elijah 
Brown’s, where I expect he must stay all night. 

Sept. 28. Went to meeting this afternoon. Six- 
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teen dined with us. John Willis stayed at home all 
day. He took ye Bark and missed ye Fitt. Dr. 
Cooper visits him. 

Sept. 29. I stayed at home being unwell. Elias 
Hicks very poorly Twelve dined with us. A large 
number came to visit ye Long Island Friends. 

Sept. 30. Went twice to meeting. Ten or twelve 
dined with us, many at breakfast. A great number 
of people ill of a fever—many taken off. B. Wood- 
cock went home this afternoon very unwell—scarcely 
a House but some one or more are indisposed. 

October 1. Went to meeting this morning, six or 
eight at dinner, many more at breakfast. Elias 
Hicks taken very ill to-day. Dr. Cooper tends him ; 
in bed all the latter part of the day. 

Oct. 2. Stayed within all day. Elias Hicks still 
very poorly. John Willis, James Mott, and our Billy 
went this afternoon to Frankford. J. Mott came 
home very unwell—went to bed and took a sweat. 
Ye women’s meeting finished to-day—men’s not yet. 
Fine weather. 

Oct. 3. First-day. E. Hicks very ill. 

Oct. 4. Elias Hicks, who appears something bet- 
ter, left us this afternoon with an intent to go afew 
miles on his way. 

Nov. 1. [1782.] Billy [the diarist’s son, William 
Drinker,] came home about dinnertime, his face much 
bruised ; he had been boxing with one of the Latin- 
School boys—an exercise that by no means suits 
him. 

Nov. 4. Nancy, Billy, and Tommy James began 
to learn French; they are taught by one Bartholmew 
at 4 dollars each per month, and 6 dollars each for 
entrance money. They occupy our smallest front 
parlor, on Second, Fourth, and Sixth-day evenings, 
from 6 to half past 7 o’clock. 

Dec. 3. I set off about ten o’clock for Frankford 

to ye marriage of J. T. and R. J. [John ee 
and Rebecca James, daughter of Abel.] 
On our coming near A. J.’s saw ye family moving ‘to- 
wards the meeting-house, where we went without 
stopping before dinner. Hada silent meeting—be- 
tween 12 and 1, ye ceremony performed. H. D. 
{her husband, Henry Drinker] read the certificate, 
company moved on to A. James’s—weather cleared 
up, thesun shone. Dined at about 3 o’clock ; an ele- 
gant tho’ not large wedding—not more than 32 or 33 
persons, besides ye family. Could not attempt to 
stay to tea, ye daysso short—came away as soon as 
ye servants had dined—Nicholas Waln and myself 
first. 

Dec. 11, [1794.] A delightful moderate morning, 
azure sky, favorable for my son’s marriage, and to 
enable me, who have not been to meeting for a long 
time, to attend it. Hetty Smith, being too unwell to 
accompany her daughter, I went with my husband 
from our house to the Market Street meeting-house. 
Henry and Hannah were but just seated when we 
entered. The meeting was large, and agreed by every 
one that I heard speak of it, that it was a favored 
time. Nicholas Waln and Samuel Emlen were the 
only ministers who had anything to communicate. 
Henry and Hannah spoke very distinctly and in a 
proper key—were much commended for their con- 
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duct and behavior. Robt. Coe read the certificate. 
Henry and Hannah went to and from meeting in a 
carriage and the bridesmaids in another ; the rest of 
the company walked. There were about 50 persons 
at the wedding. Our dear William came about 11 
o’clock to meeting, being desirous of being a witness 
to his brother’s marriage; the day was spent agreea- 
bly ; nothing occurred to cause displeasure or uneasi- 
ness that I heard of,as sometimes does in a large 
company. A very plentiful and elegant dinner, well 
served, after three o’clock ; supper at nine,tea omitted ; 
indeed there was no time for it, the day being so 
short. The company broke up about 10. James and 
Phcebe Pemberton, Wm. Lippincott and wife were 
overseers, 

December 5, [1794.] While at dinner, Molly, [her 
daughter, who married S. Rhoads] rang the bell, up 
stairs. She sent for me, being ill of something like 
a severe colic. She had been sitting in her brother’s 
room over a little fire, reading for an hour or two, 
with her feet upon a cold hearth. I think I never 
saw a living face look paler ; she was in great pain and 
cold sweat. 1 gave her a little geneva and water 
sweetened, and used friction; some time after a 
draught of catnip tea, which altogether had the de- 
sired effect—she is bravely this evening. I do not al- 
together approve of spirituous medicines in the colic, 
etc., unless some particular indication call for them ; 
in most cases it should not be often repeated, though 
T have known Daffy’s Elixir sometimes do good. 

September 26, [1795.] A young man named Gil- 
bert Watson died this morning at Abraham Carlisle’s 
in our neighborhood—a relation of his wife’s, of a 
bilious fever. The man who bled our son told him 
that he had bled this young man twenty-three times 
in a week, and we understood that the operation has 
been performed two or three times since. 

September 9, [1798.] First-day. This forenoon I 
was let blood by Jacob Smith, who lives, when at 
home, in Chestnut street, opposite to Dr. Kuhn. He 
recommended him to me, and I think him an expert 
hand at ye business. He opened a vein that had 
never before been opened. My veins are small, and 
the largest lies over an artery, which makes it diffi- 
cult for me to be bled, though I have been bled 
maybe, fifty times in my life, or near to it. 

January 2, [1807.] John MHaworth’s weakly 
daughter is gone, after a long time of weakness. I 
think I heard John Hailer say that he had bled her 
100 times in one year; twice a week is common for 
spasms. Few days have lately passed that we have 
not heard of the death of one or more of those we 
know. What is so common as the coming into and 
the going out of this world? the former sometimes 
the cause of the latter. 

Sept. 9,[1794.] Peter Yarnall smoked a pipe with 
us on his way home from meeting for Sufferings. He 
informed us that David Bacon, John Parrish, Wm. 
Savery, and John Emlen were appointed a committee 
to go back among the Indians. Commissioners are 
also going, Timothy Pickering, etc. The Indians 
desired that some of their old friends, the Quakers, 
would attend the Treaty, and the President approved 
of it. They are to set off in a few days. 
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Dec. 20, [1794.] Sam’l Smith of B. County re- 
turned this afternoon from county, where he has 
been with others to examine a tract of land belong- 
ing to Js. Gibbons. Whether that or Langhorn park 
is to be ye place for the boarding school is not yet fixed. 
He, John Drinker, and H. D. went from our house to 
meeting on this business this evening. Sam’l Em- 
len and Dan’l Drinker took a pipe here. H. D. and 
S. S. came from committee ; they inform that they 
have fixt on James Gibbons’ tract in Chester county 
for the school. [This was Westtown.] 

March 7,[1795.] Cloudy. Wind easterly. Sam’l 
Emlen and Peter Yarnall smoked a pipe here. 
After dinner S. E. and P. Y. came again, when we 
had a meeting or sitting together. 

June 11, [1795.] Heavy rain this morning. Wind 
N.E. Continued raining most of the day. My hus- 
band is sitting by a comfortable fire, smoking his 
pipe. 

Dec. 12, [1795.] Rather overcast, wind easterly. 
H. D. and James Smith left our door in J.8.’s car- 
riage for North bank (the home of H. 8. Drinker, her 
son, in Bucks county). I am apprehensive 
they wil! have dull weather—should it turn out 
otherwise a little relaxation from business may be 
useful to H. D. I am not acquainted with the extent 
of my husband’s great variety of engagements ; but 
this I know, that he is perpetually, and almost ever 
employed. The affairs of Society, and the public 
and private concerns, I believe take up ten-twelfths 
of his time. If benevolence and beneficence will 
take a man to Heaven, and no doubt it goes a good 
way towards it, H. D. stands as good, indeed a better 
chance, than any I know of. 

I stay much at home, and my business I mind, 

Take note of ye weather, and how blows the wind, 

The changes of Seasons, Sun, Moon, and Stars, 

The setting of Venus, and rising of Mars. 

Birds, Beasts, and Insects, and more I could mention, 
That pleases my leisure, and draws my attention. 

But respecting my neighbors, their egress and regress, 
Their Coaches and Horses, their dress and their address, 
What matches are making, who’s plain and who’s gay, 

I leave to their Parents or Guardians to say : 

For most of these things are out of my way. 

But to those, where my love and my duty doth bind, 
More than most other subjects engages my mind. 
And I am not ashamed to own it. 

Oct. 16, [1794.] Nancy [her daughter, who mar- 
ried John Skyrin] and self set off about 10 to go to 
Jacob Bekey’s, a shoemaker at Milestown. The fine- 
ness of ye day induced us to take the walk. It is 
about a mile and a quarter from our house [a coun- 
try place, which Henry Drinker owned at that time, 
called “ Clearfield,” near Germantown]. I stopped 
short of the intended route by one-eighth of a mile, 
and Nancy went on. The place I stopped at belongs 
to one John Shields, who does not livethere. There 
was nobody but an old Dutch woman, named Nanny 
White; she was busy spinning tow—about three 
score and ten years old. I asked her if she was spin- 


ning to make cloth for her own wear. 
“ Oh no, I take it in at 14d. a cut.” 
“ How many cuts dost thou spin in a day ?” 
She was not willing to tell. “Can thee spin 
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twelve?” Oh no. “Six?” No. “Three then?” 
May be so. “Then thee earns 44d.a day.” Yes, 
sometimes. I had but a ninepenny piece in my 
pocket, which I gave her, and said, if she would ac- 
cept of it, she might venture to take a day’s rest, as 
that was two days’ earnings. She was much pleased 
and gave me many thanks. Well, thought I, to use 
the words of an old author: This is one of the com- 
modities that comes of infelicity ; to be delighted with so 
trifling an acquisition. 

Oct. 26. First-day. One of the most stormy days 
I ever knew; a trying day it has been. Nancy [who 
was very ill of a fever] much against taking medicine, 
and it was hard to urge it, but as her case was des- 
perate, we thought it best to persist. She said her 
stomach and throat felt asif she had been eating 
alum. We were much at a loss what to do—the doc- 
tor had sent several sorts of medicine, that if one 
failed the other was to be tried. J. Skyrin came up 
with particular directions ; ye storm so hard that the 
doctor did notcome. He ordered, if no change took 
place for ye better, to apply a blister; said if what 
he had ordered did not succeed, he could do no 
more; if the pills did not answer she was to take 
Powders of Jalap; if they would not stay on her 
stomach, Senna was to be given in an infusion ; if the 
sickness continued the Blister was to be applied. 
William was for the calomel pills which she had 
taken of before, J.S.for the powders. She would 
take neither, but agreed to take the Senna, of which 
she took 4 doses. The disagreeable sensation in the 
throat better. She felt cold, with pains about her. 
I gave her a teacup of Chicken broth instead of a 
dose of senna—find myself at a loss whether to con- 
tinue or omit it. 

Oct. 28. My poor child is to-day much better, 
tho’ very yellow. She has taken nourishment sev- 
eral times to-day. 


PINE STRAW PILLOWS. 

Tue American Analyst relates the following incident: 
“ During a visit to the home of a most estimable lady 
living on Indian river, this editor was told of a dis- 
covery that had been made which may prove a boon 
to sufferers from lung or bronchial troubles. This 
lady having heard that there was peculiar virtue in 
a pillow made from pine straw, and having none of 
that material at band, made one from fine, soft pine 
shavings, and had the pleasure of noting immediate 
benefit. Soon all the members of the household had 
pine shavings pillows, and it was noticed that all 
coughs, asthmatic or bronchial troubles abated at 
once after sleeping a few nights on these pillows. 
An invalid suffering with lung trouble derived much 
benefit from sleeping upon a mattress made from 
pine shavings. The material is cheap and makes a 
very pleasant and comfortable mattress, the fodor of 
the pine permeating the entire room and absorbing 
or dispelling all unpleasant odors.” 





Men must have nourishment ; and even if it be 
mixed with gravel and dirt, it serves them better than 
the piled husks of speculation that have ceased to 
hold corn.—Bartol. 
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PITCH PINES ON THE DUNES AT CAPE 
HENLOPEN. 


Avone our Eastern Coast from Cape Cod south one 
finds an extremely variable species of pine. So far 
as our Atlantic slope is concerned we may well call it 
a protean cosmopolite. Variable as it is in its appear- 
ance, it is hardly less so in regard to the value of the 
lumber which it furnishes, To-day you will find it 
growing on a rich soil, to-morrow on a slaty ridge, 
then on a rugged mountain slope, and again on a 
sandy shore line where no other of our trees can 
maintain itself. Though it is not equally vigorous in 
all the situations named, still it manages to live and 
grow in spite of the poor soil about its roots and the 
inclement seasons which test the hardiness of its 
young shoots. This is the Pinus rigida, or, as we 
more familiarly know it, the Pitch Pine. 

In appearance it is seldom a promising-looking 
tree ; yet for all that it has been an important factor 
in our earlier and later national history, and it is 
likely to become still more valuable in the future. 
In the colonial days it furnished in great part the 
pitch and other naval stores for use in Massachu- 
setts, and hence was at one time almost the main stay 
upon which the settlers there depended for obtaining 
the necessities of life other than that which the 
farms and ocean produced. Among the earliest le- 
gal enactments for the Cape Cod settlements were 
those which related to the care and protection of the 
trees of this species of pine. From it came often the 
keels, planking, and sometimes even the spars and 
timbers of the little vessels in which the brave New 
England fishermen met the perils of the North At- 
lantic Ocean. In our own State it was sometimes 
used for fuel, and oftener still in the production of the 
charcoal upon which our furnaces depended before 
days of coal. Hence, then, it bas had no mean func- 
tion, or small place in the history of our country. 
Yet it has never been admired like the elm, prized 
like the white pine, or lauded as our oak. 

The time never will come when we can dispense 
with the pitch pine. Though so useful generally, it 
has special uses which no other native (or possibly 
foreign tree) can meet. 

As on Cape Cod, it grew in almost pure sand, so 
too it did and does here and there along the coast to 
the southward. On Nantucket a starveling forest 
(planted some years back) furnishes a poor fuel on 
ground which is otherwise useless. There are some 
indications which lead us to think that since the re- 
moval of these trees from portions of Cape Cod 
changes for the worse have taken place on the sur- 
face of the country there. One might fairly so con- 
clude from Thoreau’s observations. Land once cov- 
ered with crops has become hopelessly sterile since 
the natural protection from drifting sand has been 
removed. 

A recent visit to Cape Henlopen has brought out 
very clearly tothe mind of the writer this fitness of 
the pitch pine to protect the lands adjacent to the 
beach from what might be termed an inundation of 
sand. That such destructive invasions, slow but cer- 
tain in their advance, do occur, bas long been well 
known concerning the lands bordering portions of 





the Baltic Sea and the Bay of Biscay. We have not, 
however, recognized that, on no small scale, it is tak- 
ing place in our ownland. At Truro, twenty years 
ago (and probably yet), one might have seen trees 
whose whole trunks were covered in by sand, leaving 
only the top projecting from the surface. 

At Cape Henlopen the sand drift is more exten- 
sive, and hence more destructive, the dune there 
forming a hill so large that it is spoken of by the peo- 
ple as the sand mountain. 

The situation at Henlopen is briefly this: from 
the mouth of Lewes creek it is about east to the ex- 
tremity of Cape Henlopen, the shore line, however, 
having a curve tothe southward, making thisa rather 
open bay. From the western end of this line east to 
the line of the Breakwater are extensive meadows 
once often overflown, but now so seldom submerged 
that near Lewes they are being built upon. It is said 
that there the land has been raised appreciably in re- 
cent times. Extending, however, from a point, say 
a mile and a half east of the town of Lewes to the 
Cape Henlopen light house (still further east), is the 
dune of which we write. In general terms, we may 
say that extending from the west (where it is forming 
a mere covering to the meadows), it increases in 
height as it goes eastward, and attainsa maximum 
just before reaching the lighthouse. I can only ap- 
proximate the greatest depth of the sand. It would 
probably not be far from the truth to say that it is 
about one hundred feet. The greatest width along a 
north and south line of this ridge-like dune is prob- 
ably a half a mile, sloping toward the Breakwater on 
the north and toward Rehoboth on the south. There 
is a tradition that this mass of sand when first seen 
by the whites was near the mouth of Lewes creek, 
but that it has since been moving to the east and 
south. Upon this we have no opinion to offer. 

Taking the facts as we find them to-day, on the 
shore south of the Breakwater the ground is flat, 
sandy, occasionally submerged in part and more or 
less covered with the usual shore plants of the re- 
gion. More inland (to the south), a small grove ap- 
pears, possibly started since the sand has been 
carried off by the winds from the north. Further 
south still, we begin the ascent of the northern slope 
of this dune, which is destitute of any shrub. The 
dunes of Provincetown are in strong contrast, for 
they have a luxuriant growth, often of beach plum, 
wild roses, and blueberry or huckleberry bushes. 
Along this northern slope one notices many dead 
stumps rising out of the sand. They are all that re- 
main of the original forest of Pinus rigida, which the 
dune covered and kiiled and is now uncovering in its 
southward march. Climbing higher as we go toward 
the south we reach the backbone of this sand ridge 
or dune. Only here and there do we see any sign of 
a tree top. The whole forest is literally covered up 
by the mass of sand. Further south we go, and 
reach in a few minutes the southern face of the dune. 
Here, as shown in the illustration, the trees are still 
living, though only (in some places) their tops project 
above the sand. Observe this illustration carefully 
and on the left you will see a shallow pond with an 
irregular shore line. To the right of this, in the 
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centre of the picture, may be seen the level ground, 
with trees as yet untouched by the advancing south- 
ern face of the dune. More to the right are the trees 
in process of being covered by sand. In time they 
will be wholly hidden under sand, then killed ; and 
as they decay, by fall of their leaves and destruction 
of their smaller branches, will cease to arrest the 
force of the wind, and the sand will then be 
carried further south, uncovering these trees as those 
of the northern slope are now. In brief, the 
wind from the north carries the sand up that face on 
to the summit,and gravitation carries it down to bury 
the forest on the southern slope. 

This march of the sand might well be regarded 
as resistless—slow, but certain as fate. It would be 
interesting to speculate on the ultimate results of 
this sandy invasion if unchecked. But the more 
practical point is, can it be checked? Probably it 
could, if, from the shore line to the north trees were 
planted which would break the force of the wind. 
These should be carried as far up on the dune as they 
would grow; then where they ceased to grow, 
smaller species of plants (of which several can be 
found), that would grow on thesand and anchor it, 
should be planted or sown. These, in time, might 
be followed by trees, until the summit was gained 
and the advance of the dune to the southward 
stopped. 

But here enters the practical question. What 
trees could have any chance on such a mass of pure 
sand? If any,it would bethe pitch pine. It is now 
growing in situations as sandy, at the foot of the 
dune. The only element is, would it find moisture 
enough in the slopes and summit to enable it to sus- 
tain itself? That is purely a question of trial. 

The situation here is hardly worse than that 
which formerly was seen on the shores of the Bay 
of Biscay, and what the maritime pine did there the 
pitch pine might possibly do at Henlopen and else- 
where along the coast.—Dr. J. T. Rothrock, in Forest 
Leaves. 


———— 


I suppose every day of earth, with its hundred 
thousand deaths and something more of births,— 
with its loves and hates, its triumphs and defeats, 
its pangs and blisses, has more of humanity in it than 
all the books that were ever written, put together. I 
believe the flowers growing at this moment send up 
more fragrance to heaven than was ever exhaled from 


all the essences ever distilled.— Holmes. 





No man can learn, what he has not preparation for 
learning, however near to his eyes is the object. A 
chemist may tell his most precious secrets to a car- 
penter, and he shall never be the wiser,—the secrets 
he would not utter to a chemist for an estate.—Emer- 
son. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
—Particular attention is invited to the Forestry Con- 
vention to be held in Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia, 
(South Broad St.), on the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th of next 
month. All interested in the work are cordially invited 
to attend. The meeting will be a joint one of the Ameri- 
ean Forestry Congress and the Pennsylvania Forestry As- 
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sociation, and a number of interesting papers are expected 
to be read. 


—The tourist season in Switzerland is officially esti- 
mated to bring in an annual profit of £528,000 to the hotel- 
keepers alone. There are now 1,000 hotels in Switzerland, 
which make up 58,000 beds, and employ 16,000 persons as 
managers, servants, drivers, etc. 


—The English and Italian Governments have signed a 
more stringent anti-slavery convention than has hitherto 
existed. It declares the slave traflic to be an act of piracy, 
and enables cruisers to deal more promptly with captured 
slavers. The Mediterranean is excluded from the opera- 
tions of the treaty, 


—A question apon whieh opinion was much divided at 
the International Botanic Congress in Paris was whether 
the grains of corn found in the Egyptian sarcophagi had 
any seminal virtue left. It appears that ‘most of the so- 
called mummy corn, remarkable for streaks of tar on the 
surface, and sold to travelers in Egypt at the rate of about 
a dollar per twenty-five grains, is a gross imposture. 

—We call attention to the advertisement which an- 
nounces the excursion of Friends’ Social Lyceum, (bhila- 
delphia), to Mauch Chunk and the Switchback, on the 12th 
proximo. 


—All the private papers of Abraham Lincoln and all 
documents referring to his private business affairs are in 
the custody of the First National Bank of Bloomington, 
Ill. The late David Davis, formerly a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and later a Senator and 
Acting Vice-President, was Mr. Lincoln’s executor, and to 
him all the great President’s private papers were given. 
Judge Davis took them all to his home in Bloomington 
and deposited them in the First National Bank’s vault, he 
being a heavy stockholder in the bank. Though the work 
of the executor was long since completed and Judge Davis 
has gone to his long rest, the papers are still there.—EZv. 
Telegraph. 


—Japanese papers received by the steamship Gaelic, 
which arrived in San Francisco last week, place the total 
number of persons drowned in the floods of August 20, in 
the city of Wakayamo and in the districts of Minami- 
Muro, Higashi-Muro, Nishi-Muro, and Hidaka, at 10,000, 
and the number of persons receiving relief at 20,424. The 
River Kinokuni swelled from thirteen to eighteen feet 
above its normal level, and the embankment and the vil- 
lage of Iwahashi were washed away, and about forty-eight 
other hamlets were covered by the raging waters. On the 
morning of August 19 an enormous mass of earth fell from 
the mountain near the village of Tennokawa, and stopped 
the course of the river of the same name, which, being 
already swollen greatly, submerged the village and 
drowned nearly all the inhabitants. A number of the vil- 
lagers belonging to Tsujido took refuge in their temple, 
which was on high ground, but when the landslide oc- 
curred about fifty persons were buried alive. 


—aA Branch of the Young Men's Christian Association 
has been organized among the colored churches of Phila- 
delphia. The preliminary meeting was held in Sixth 
month last at the house of William Still, and on the 9th of 
the present month the work was formally inaugurated by 
a meeting at the Association Hall, 15th and Chestnut 
streets. The new organization, besides its gospel labors 
and religious teaching, will have evening classes in short- 
hand, penmanship, business, arithmetic and book-keeping, 
and a course of lectures and plain talks to young men. 
The interest shown in this work by a number of ministers 
and others prominent in the white churches,—H. C. Me- 
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Cook, H. L. Wayland, and others,—is creditable to them, 
as showing their kindly feeling toward the colored people. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 
FREDERICK DovuGLass, Minister to Hayti, was at the 
Department of State on the 21st inst., and received his final 


instructions. He will sail on the 28th (to-day) for Port- 
au-Prince, to enter upon his duties. 


TuHE elections for members of the Chamber of Deputies 
in France, passed off quietly on the 22d inst. The friends 
of a Republican form of government, (as now), have a good 
majority of those elected. In many districts no one had a 
majority of votes, and there will have to be a second elec- 
tion, which will further increase the Republican prepon- 
derance. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON expected to return to Washing- 
ton on the 27th instant, (Sixth-day of the present week), 
from Deer Park, to remain permanently at the Capital. 


THE new directory of Johnstown, Pa., places the num- 
ber of drowned at 3,500. This is considered a close esti- 
mate, it being impossible to obtain the exact figures. 

THE late tomato crop has been partly destroyed by the 
rain, and canners, it is stated, will sustain heavy losses. 
The peach season bas also been greatly shortened by the 
heavy rain and high winds, and the supply reduced. 

A DESPATCH from Guthrie, Indian Territory, says that 
for several months the government has made no effort to 
prevent the sale of liquor in Guthrie, and as time went on 
the liquor smugglers became emboldened, and over a dozen 
groggeries have been running in full blast for the last 
month. The granting of licenses was refused, yet to all 
appearances the government winked at itssale. On the 
20th inst., however, a deputy United States Collector went 
into the city unexpectedly, and before night twenty-two 
men were under arrest, and will be sent to Wichita for 
trial. 

SHANGHAI, September 24.—The Emperor and the mwem- 
bers of his Council are understood to be debating a memo- 
rial demanding the expulsion of Americans from China. 
There is a strong agitation for the increase of the restric- 
tions on American merchants and missionaries at treaty 
ports. 


*,* A Children’s Meeting under the care of the Friends’ 
Temperance Committee of Bucks Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held in the meeting-house, at Dolington on First-day, 
Tenth month 6th, at 2.30 p. m. 

All interested are cordially invited. 

HANNAH R. FLowERrs, Clerk. 


*,* The Annual Meeting of “ Friends’ Home for Chil- 
dren,” will be held at Seventeenth and Girard Avenue 
meeting-house, Third-day, Tenth month 3d, at 7.30 p. m. 

All interested are cordially invited to attend. 


*,* Friends are invited to attend the religious meeting 
at the Home for Aged Colered Persons to-morrow after- 
noon, (Ninth month 29), at 3 o'clock. 


*,* A portion of the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches, will attend the 
First-day morning meeting to be held at Merion, Ninth 
month 29th, at 10.20 o'clock. 

Trains leave Broad St. Station at 8.45 and 9.45 a. m, for 
Elm Station. Returning, leave Elm Station at 11.58 a. m. 
and 12.42 and 1.58 p. m. 


*,* A Temperance Meeting under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee will be held at Friends’ 
meeting-house, West Chester, on Seventh-day evening, 


9th Month 28th, 1889, at 7.45 o’clock. Friends, and others 
interested are cordially invited. 
Mary McALLIsTER, Clerk. 


*,.* Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held 
at Camden on Seventh-day, the 28th of Ninth month, com- 
mencing at 10 a. m. 

All interested are cordially invited. 

MartTnua C. DeCov, } 


RacHEL L, DeCou, _ § Clerks. 


*,* Bucks County First-day School Union will be held 
at Wrightstown meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Ninth 
month 28th, at 10 a. m. 

Amos ELLIs, 


M. ELLA LONGSHORE, } Clerks. 


*,.* Henry T. Child expects to deliver an illustrated 
lecture on Temperance, at Friends’ Meeting House, West 
Chester, Pa., on Seventh-day the 28th inst., at 7.45 p. m., and 
toattend Friend’s Meeting on First-day morning, the 28th 
inst., at that place. 


*,* The sub committee for Concord Quarterly Meeting 
of the Yearly Meeting’s committee to visit the branch 
meetings, expect to attend : 

Wilmington Monthly Meeting, Sixth-day 27th, at 10 
a.m. 

Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Seventh-day 28th, at 
10 a. m. at West Chester. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Ninth month will occur as 
follows: 
28. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
30. Indiana Yearly Meeting, Richmond, Ind. 
Canada H. Y. M., Yonge street, Ont. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
he fact previous to the publication con ng the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER aND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate im 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. (Sold only in cans. 
Royal Bakine PowDze Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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J ARVIS: CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . ‘ - $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City prop- 
erties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large amounts run- 
ning six, twelve, eighteen. or twenty-four months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of the Bank ex- 
aminers of the state of New York, with whom we bave deposited 
1-10th of our Capital in Government Bonds. 

We issue installment Saving Bonds, secured by real estate se- 
curity, running 10, 15, and 20 year. Sand for pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 


WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 

JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, WM P BEMENT, 

8. ROBINSON COALE, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
GRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 Walnut ree Phila. 
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HAMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 


DIRECTORS. 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, WM. C. BROWNING, 


Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. Browning, King & Co., N.Y 
PETER REID, THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, 
Dundee Pe os. Passaic, N.J. | Jno. M Sharpless & Co., Phila. 
JOHN N. BEACH, | CHAS. H. EELER, 

Tefft, Weller & Co., N.Y. Mackintosh, Green & Co., N. Y. 
W. F. R. MILLS, JOHN M. THAYER, 

Kearney, Neb. Bg of ‘Nebraska. 

WM. P. ALDRICH, GEO. WHITMAN, 


Empire Print Works, N. Y. | Whituean & Phelps, N. Y. 


We have General sgeeey for sale of Securities of DES 
MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. ; also offer Debentures, 
School and d County Bor Bonds. 


MON TGOMERY COUNTY MILKE.—CONSHO. 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving familie 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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aan ‘it LIFE INS.CO.y PHILA: 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 


Cost. 


It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIoNs and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND A 


HALF Minions. g@m ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 2020 eave STREET. 


Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, GzorGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 








THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTBA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY. - 


ASSETS, JULY 1, 1889, $4,210,: 


54.48. 


We have been paying Interest 17 yrs., along with Matured Principals 14 yrs. aggregating $10,294.979 08 


During the past five years these payments have cmounted to > 
During past year they have amounted to- > 


6,087 ,857.76 
1,630,772.67 


We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet it, an our 3,638 Patrons can testify. 


Debenture Bonds outstanding - - 
Secured by First Morigave on Land worth : 
Besides our Capital and Surplus of - - 


lso Savings Certificates for small amounts on short time. 
YORK. HE 


ae issue De eae Bonds oa 5 
NS meet 





$7,981,500.00 
- 6,212,926.00 
1,282,799.14 


For information write us 
RY DICKINSON, Manager. 











